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LOOK TO 


NOPCO 


FOR CHEMICAL 


PRODUCTS 


Nopco is one of the leading 
makers of processing chemi- 
cals for manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes lacquers and 
lubricants . . . paper. leather 


and textiles . . . rubber. metals 


and plastics. Other important 


products are vitamin concen- 
trates, pharmaceuticals and a 


line of cosmetics and toiletries. 


Industry today makes wide use 
of Nopco products. Tomorrow 
it can expect new Nopco de- 
velopments sure to be of even 
greater value in improving 


their processes and products. 


NATIONAL OIL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON HARRISON, N. J. CHICAGO 


CEDARTOWN,GA. RICHMOND, CALIF, 


9 6C.u,5, PaTOF Fe 




















Celanese saee of America 


AND DOMESTIC SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 








SALES OF $104,197, 237, the highest in the cor- 
poration’s history, were attained by Celanese 
Corporation of America in 1945. Consoli- 
dated net income for the year amounted to 
$7,613,489, equivalent to $2.82 per com- 
mon share, after providing $11,650,225 for 





Federal income and excess profits taxes and special amor- 


tization charges. 


TRANSITION TO PEACETIME conditions as the war ended 
was accomplished with minimum delay. This was made 
possible due to the adaptability of synthetics to civilian 
needs and because many Celanese* products which con- 
tributed to the nation’s war effort are basically the same as 
those required in the manufacture of civilian goods. 


FOR EXAMPLE: FORTISAN*, which gave new strength and 
lightness to parachutes and other military eqyipment, now 
becomes available for a wide variety of civilian needs— 
clothing, upholstery, and heavy industrial uses. The versa- 
tile plastics identified by the name LUMARITH*, which 


proved their endurance on many war fronts, will now enlarge 


their usefulness at home in the 


ture of a 





new passenger planes, radios, home and electric seglioas 


and in modern packaging. 


NEW AND IMPROVED synthetic products are in prospect 
for the future. Among these is FORTICEL, the corpora- 
tion’s latest achievement in plastics, which will soon be 
ready for full scale production. During the year the new 
chemical plant at Bishop, Texas, began production of var- 








ious chemicals from petroleum base materials. 
Cellulose acetate production facilities were ex- 
panded at the Celco, Virginia, plant and will be in 
operation shortly. Late in the year the corpora- 
tion made arrangements to acquire a new plant at 
Belvidere, New Jersey, for the production of 


plastics, including Forticel, and other related products. The 
corporation’s foreign operations were expanded through the 


formation 


of Viscosa Mexicana, S. A., for the production 


and sale of viscose process yarns in Mexico. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESEARCH activities in a single 
central laboratory was started through the acquisition of 
buildings for that purpose in Summit, New Jersey, where 


eventually 
cians will 


a large staff of chemists, physicists and techni- 
be engaged in research and development work. 


A CORPORATION with greater diversification of products and 
with assets of approximately $160,000,000 has been created 
by the merger of Tubize Rayon Corporation into Celanese 
Corporation of America, approved by stockholders since 


the end of 


of the complementary nature of the 


businesses 
important 


the last fiscal year. Because 


of the two companies, 
advantages are expected 


from the combined operations. | Armes 


Celanese operations for 1945 are re- / 
viewed in the annual report which 
has just been published. A copy 
will be sent on request. 








Condensed Consolidated Bal 





Sheet, D 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash with Banks and on Hand.................... 
U. S. Government Obligations (quoted market value 
$14,150,707.60) . . eee 
Post War Refund of "Federal Excess Profits Tax. oe 
Trade Accounts Receivable, less reserves. 
Other Accounts and Advances and Interest Receivable 
Inventories (Raw Materials, Work in Process, Finished 
Goods and Supplies)—at cost or less, not in excess of 
Ms kia sccaccwenssiccecueteussscagecemcoss 
Total Current Assets. aa 
See eer ee 
Notes and Accounts Receivable—Deferred, less reserve. 
ae 











cost (including foreign sub y 

; “oe eaten a 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and Equip- 

GROMO MBE WEEE. 5. nose ccccsescccccs €98,880,738.90 
Less Reserves for Depreciation and 

ESE ALOT 36,438,295.26 

Prepaid Expenses and Deferred Charges............. 

Patents and Trade-marks..........0....0eeeseeeees 

LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 
Trade and Other Accounts Payable 
RENEE CINOD, 5 os oo isin nveccsccccscssecccecs 
Reserve for Federal Taxes on Income, $9,428,305.98, 
= an equivalent amount of U. S. Treasury Tax 
_ 








‘otal Current Liabilit 
3% Debentures, dae due a ge L 196 5 (of the amount out- 
— 31, 1945, $31,000,000.00 is to be 
sired by Apedl 1, ores. Starting April 1, 1948 pay- 
saat of "ets ,000:00 are to be made each six months 
until October 1, 1955, after which the payments are to 
,000,000. 00 each six months) 





Capital Stock: 
Aut 
First Preferred—500, 000 shares, without par value. 
7% Second Preferred—148,179 shares, par value 
$100.00 per share. 
Common—1,750,000 shares without par value. 
Issued and Outstanding: 
First Preferred, $4.75 Series, Cum- 
ulative—350,000 shares........ $33,425,000.00 
1% en Preferred — 148,179 
14,817,900.00 


1,737,072.00 

Surplus: 
SR errr ee 
Earned (since December 31, 1931). . 


22,332,693.59 
16,066,123.65 


ber 31, 1945 


$32,830,128.62 


14,151,760.35 
1,045,544.11 
7,784,690.13 
528,985.63 


9,013,845.41 
65,354,954.25 
2,484,753.16 
68,193.25 


2,661,990.24 


62,442,443.64 
4,292,639.95 
1.00 


$137,304,975.49 


$ 2,811,169.11 
2,807,615.95 


~5.618,785.06 


40,000,000.00 
3,307,401.19 


49,979,972.00 


38,398,817.24 





$137,304,975.49 





Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income and Earned 








Surplus for the Year ended December 31, 1945 
Net Bales. ....025.- Riek chbienileuh seen teeeNaenee $104,197,237.31 
on RROD 55. 5-4:0's.5:40 visiscs ap7ssod barete waa-alorn 68,925,204.93 
eh ccs ie Win Gant oa ae aie he kIO we 4,604,090.66 
Sake, Gensel and Administrative Expenses......... 9,779,024.08 
83,308,319.67 
Net se! WES oiso.0 saree in based wes Kittie 20,888,917.64 
I oe ccctkroctetseresncurtosawssvantce 371,846.11 
21,260,763.75 
ncome Deductions (including interest on debentures 
— IS 65.50 ba VER 4 ELAS ER 55 oh 0 MORES DS 1,997,048.88 
Net Income before Special Amortization and Fed- 
eral Taxes on Income.................-++55 19,263,714.87 
Special Amortization — 
Refinancing Expenses............. $ 1,317,802.38 
Emergency Plant "Facilities arora 3,332,422.88 
4,650,225.26 
Federal Taxes on Income (including 
$6,070,000.00 Excess Profits Tax)... 7,000,000.00 11,650,225.26 
Net Income for Year. . 7,613,489.61 
Earned Surplus at December 31, 1944... 14,382,977.84 
21,996,467.45 


Deduct: 
Cash Dividends: 


Common Stock—$2.00 per _ 


$ 3,230,502.00 





1% Second Preferred—$7.00 
_ SS See ee 1,037,253.00 
First Preferred Stock, $4.75 Series 
—$4.75 per share............. 1,662,588.80 5,930,343.80 
Earned Surplus at December 31, 1945.............+5 $ 16,066,123.65 


Statement of Capital Surplus 


for the Year ended December 31, 1945 


Capital Surplus at December 31, 1944 «+» $14,877,669.24 
Add—Excess over stated value ‘of 157, 624 shares Com- 

mon Stock sold in October 1945... ........0.e0e0e8 7,524,438.00 

22,402,107.24 

Less—Expenses in connection with sale of Capital Stock. 69,413.65 

Capital Surplus at December 31, 1945............... $22,332,693.59 





The foregoing balance sheet and statements are taken from the 

report, dated March 11, 1946 to stockholders of Celanese 
Corporation of America, and should be read in conjunction with 
such report which contains the certificate of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Independ: 
financial statements. A copy of the report to stockholders may be 
had upon application to the Corporation, The balance sheet, state- 
ments, and report do not i 


Public A attached to such 





an offer, of offer, 








repr 





respect of any security of Celanese Corporation of America. 


notice, adverti: , or any form of a prospectus in 








E. z 





and Main Sales Offices: 180 MADISON AVENUE, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WITH THE EDITORS 





ron too are faced with reconversion problems. 
And it is probably a good thing for in that way 
we are enabled to keep in tune not only with the 
national scene, but our readers as well. 

In our work of coordinating the many factors 
which energize the trend of business, industry, and 
fnance and presenting them to our readers in a 
considered and intelligible appraisal of their overall 
significance and effect, we feel that within the scope 
of our province we are contributing to the progress 
of reconversion. 

At a time when there is much confused thinking 
and misdirection of effort, and the public is being 
assailed from many sides by a welter of pros and 
ons bearing on national issues, we at the Magazine 
are doing our utmost best to maintain an objective 
riewpoint, unbiased by propaganda, or diverted by 
superficiality. 

How well we are succeeding, you as readers can 
best determine. We do not live in an ivory tower; 
or are we smug in our presumptions as to what 
most interests our readers. Our regular editorial 
staff meetings are keynoted by the question “What 
would you like to know—what interests you most at 
ths time? 'To supply the answers to these questions 
we step out of our editorial characters and become 
raders. But quite possible our answers would not 
be your answers. If they are not, we urge you to 
write and tell us. We would appreciate it as a help- 
ful contribution to our efforts. 

* * * * * 


In this issue are authoritative discussions of two 


Looking Into the Future 


of the leading topics of the day. The first, ‘““The 
Wage-Price Formula—Will It Work?” by Ward 
Gates, an experienced economist, begins on page 
689. Mr. Gates not only presents a common sense 
analysis of the wage-price formula, but he approx- 
imates the possible effect which it will have on 
various leading industries. 

The other article, written by our commodity ex- 
pert, Norman T. Carruthers, and which begins on 
page 700, shows clearly how the price parity 
formula for setting farm prices works. This article 
discloses the extent to which the Farm Bloc has 
employed an out-moded tool to further their cir- 
cumscribed interests and are now planning . 
as a lever for higher farm prices, =te 
detriment of our economic balance. 

This issue also presents our annual ‘oni and 
survey of the dynamic chemical industry. Written 
by J. C. Clifford, the article is augmented by com- 
prehensive statistics relating to the individual com- 
panies prominent in the industry. It appears on 
page 689. 

Part IT of our regular annual surevy of balance 
sheets and earnings statements of leading corpora- 
tions starts on page 695, while Part IV of the Divi- 


dend Forecast, embracing Merchandise, Farm 
Equipment, Railway Equipment and Electrical 


Equipment shares begins on page 703. 

Some timely and worthwhile suggestions are made 
by Joseph E. Cummings in his current article on 
home ownership on pa 


ge 716. 

















TREE 


IN THE NEXT 
PART \ 


ISSUE 


1946 Re-Appraisals of Values, Earnings and Dividend Forecasts 


- 


wn 


wk 


New Production Potentials Preclude Boom and Bust 
By Joun D. C. WELDON 
x a 


Appraisal of Foreign Demand for American Goods 
By V. L. Hororn 
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10 Selected Companies With An Open Road to Higher Earnings and Dividends 
By The Magazine of Wall Street Staff 
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BACTERIA 
AT WORK = 
-do not disturb 94 

























MOLECULES 
REBUILT 


-while you wait 









































































Microbes and Men 


THERE ARE TWO ways to produce fine chemicals. Commercial Solvents 
uses both... 


° One process is biological — cultures of friendly little “bugs” convert corn, 
molasses, and other reproducible products of the field into alcohol, butanol, acetone, 
riboflavin, and now penicillin. 


The other process is chemical synthesis—heat, pressure, and catalysts are used 
to create new molecular combinations. From synthesis comes ammonia, methanol, 
nitroparaffins, and their many derivatives. 


With these two processes... and the men with the know-how to operate them 
...Commercial Solvents is producing an ever increasing volume of chemicals 
essential to military and civilian needs. 


> (MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Coxporntion 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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C.G. Wycxorr, Publisher 


WAS 


WHERE DO WE STAND? ... There are many of 
us who can never see the trees for the forest—to 
paraphrase an ancient proverb. This particular 
form of astigmatism seems to have afflicted an in- 
creasing number of people of late. 

On all sides we hear vituperative complaints 
dire predictions, along with a lot of political 
economic double-talk about inflation, deflation and 
what have you. Superficial and ill-considered con- 
victions of this sort can do a lot of harm if they 
become rooted. In the interests of truth and ac- 
curacy, therefore, let us look at the record and bring 
the business picture into sharper focus: 

1. Industrial production, after reaching the 
lowest level since 1941 in January, is starting to 
edge upward again. New orders are increasing. 

2. The basic steel industry is rapidly getting 
back to a full production basis. 

3. Production of automobiles is increasing, albeit 
slowly. The showing would be much better if output 
was not still hampered by shortage of parts and 
castings. 

4. Supplies of such consumer durable goods as 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and radios, while 
till only a trickle, are increasing slowly. 

5. Much needed textile goods will be made avail- 
able by revised OPA ceiling prices. 

6. Retail trade continues to display remarkable 
vitality, with nation-wide sales running well ahead 
of last year. 

7. Unemployment remains well below the figures 
lreely predicted last fall—about 2,000,000 com- 
pared with the forecast of 6,000,000. 

8. Farm income promises to hold near the record 
breaking levels of 1945. 


— 


and 
and 
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The Trend of Events 


9. Individual incomes this year will total upwards 
of $120 billion. 

10. Tax collections are holding up far better 
than the most optimistic estimates. In February for 
the first time in four years, the Government took in 
more money than it spent. A balanced budget this 
year is a live possibility. 

11. Some profits will be squeezed temporarily, 
but there is an impressive number of industries 
which appear certain to better their pre-war earn- 
ings substantially this year. 

No attempt is made here to gloss over the fact 
that the progress of reconversion has been delayed; 
much valuable time and millions of dollars in pro- 
duction, wages and savings have been lost through 
work stoppages. More strikes threaten and shortages 
of essential raw materials and parts may continue 
for some months. Wage, cost, and price relation- 
ships have been thrown out of line. And in Wash- 
ington, bureaucratic attempts persist to nullify the 
basic laws of supply and demand and their function 
in a competitive economy. There is still room for 
much improvement. 

But the trend is in the right direction. Business 
has forged ahead and will continue to do so; the 
profit motive is still a potent force which will bring 
into play the noted flexibility and ingenuity of 
American management. On the whole, therefore, it 
seems quite evident that the burden of proof is 
placed squarely on those pessimists who believe the 
country is rapidly “going to pot.” 

PROPAGANDA TACTICS . . . During the current 
battle over price-wage controls the public has been 
exposed to a constant barrage of verbal artillery by 
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all participants in the fray. That this offensive 
and defensive exchange of heated arguments is 
directed at the voter rather than at the contending 
sides is quite clear, for when the smoke drifts away 
it will be found that the final political and economic 
pattern has been shaped by the opinion of John Q. 
Public. In both quality and quantity, therefore, 
psychology weighs heavily in shaping the weapon 
of propaganda, and it is here that varying skill 
exhibited by the leaders may decide the day. While 
the average citizen likes a good scrap, he frowns 
when leaders over-play their hands and demand so 
much that newpaper readers or listeners on the 
radio awake to a threat upon their personal in- 
terests, or sense fanaticism in the claims. When Mr. 
Bowles, as a public servant, appeals for popularity 
by the use of such invectives as “greedy gimme- 
boys,” it acts as a boomerang for it is a handy ex- 
pression which could easily be applied to political 
aspirants, or labor, as well as to its intended target. 
Same thing is true of the billious utterances of 
Mr. Reuther in attempting to champion the CIO 
cause. Such strategy will lose him more supporters 
than he will win. As for management, while well 
considered restraint towards labor has marked the 
campaign, the recently published demands of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to do away 
with every form of price control were ill considered, 
regardless of their sincerity. Few people among 
our citizenry wish to empty their wallets in an infla- 
tionary explosion, although chances are that the 
majority will force Congress to spike the brazenly 
partisan program of the New Deal-CIO alliance. 
A sensible trimming rather than any amputation of 
price controls and labor laws is likely to result from 
the exaggerated tactics employed by most parties to 
the dispute. In contrast to much poorly conceived 
propaganda, that employed by The General Elec- 
tric Company deserves the highest praise. Their 
appeal to the public, although addressed to their 
striking employees, was factual, temperate and most 
effective. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND PROFITS . . . Insupport of 
demands for higher wages, the argument pro- 
pounded by labor spokesmen, and tacitly accepted 
by the Administration, is that high wages are the 
arch support of prosperity. It is necessary only to 
ask a few leading questions and the fallacy of this 
thesis becomes crystal clear. 

Just how much is a “high” wage? Do the pro- 
ponents of the thesis mean “real” wages—what they 
will buy in terms of goods and services—or do they 
mean money wages? What is the present wage 
deficiency and how would they go about correcting 
it? Are they arguing the case for white collar 
workers, farmers, small businessmen, professional 
people and pensioners? If so, then of what avail is 
it to raise the wages of everyone when the inevitable 
effect is certain to raise prices along the line to a 
point nullifying any gain in money wages? Do they 


seek to use the lever of organization to raise the 
wages of some groups, at the expense of others? 

The answers to these questions are controversial 
but in the final analysis there are certain irrefutable 
truths that cannot for long be disregarded or 
brushed aside as old fashioned. 

Writing in the New York Times on September 
24, last, Henry Hazlitt states a very common sense 
epitome of these truths: 

“As to the prices, wages, and profits that should 
determine the distribution of the product, the best 
prices are not the highest prices, but the prices 
that encourage the largest volume of sales. The 
best wage rates for labor are not the highest wage 
rates, but the wage rates that permit full produc- 
tion, full employment, and the largest sustained 
payrolls. The best profits, from the standpoint not 
only of industry but of labor, are not the lowest 
profits, but the profits that encourage most people 
to become employers or to provide more jobs.” 

Prices, wages, and profits are not units apart but 
closely interrelated in delicate balance. Anything 
which has the effect of throwing this balance out of 
line will in time find adverse reflection in virtually 
every segment of our economy. And in maintaining 
this balance, much depends upon the people—the 
consumers, the managers, the investors — and the 
manner in which they spend their money, or use it 
in building new plants and creating new products, 
and invest it in new enterprises or lend it for new 
projects to create more employment. 


ARE INVESTORS PEOPLE? ... This question is 
raised because although nearly twenty million of 
them throughout the country have a lot in common, 
their voices are seldom heard. Now that major 
economic changes are under way which affect the 
welfare of themselves and their dependents, the time 
appears at hand when they should become more 
articulate, for their combined say-so in_ public 
affairs could and should carry much weight. Other 
kinds of organized pressure groups are broadly in- 
fluencing national policies, but lack of cohesion has 
relegated a very important section of the public to 
the roll of helpless by-standers in their own econ- 
omy. Their number is impressive, and also holding 
a stake in our industrial empire is everyone owning 
an insurance policy or bank book. Not only divi- 
dends and coupon payments are at stake but interest 
upon savings and the net cost of insurance 
premiums. According to Lewis W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y., 
all companies in this business could have returned 
to policy holders more than $323 million in 1945 
had interest rates been only 1% higher. By co- 
ordinated effort of investors and the great body of 
savers, a potent force of public opinion could do 
much to check undesirable financial and_ political 
trends and to help keep the economy on an evel 
keel. Such a large proportion of our thrifty popu- 
lation consists of women that a get-to-gether move 
would be likely to get results. Dux femina facta. 
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As. g See OL | By CHARLES BENEDICT 


"Il Call You!" Says USA to USSR 


or the first time the statement of our foreign 
FF vclicy by Secretary Byrnes is im the American 
tradition. If these words are to be followed by 
realistic action, there will be no war between the 
United States and Russia. 

The position of that country today is similar to 
that of the Germany of about two years ago— 
spreading over a vast area with long and difficult 
lines of communication. With one exception. Russia 
is not so well prepared industrially and agricul- 
turally to fight a world war. It is well to remember 
that she was only able 
to fight on one front 
during this past war, 
and then only because er 
we supplied the great ee 
bulk of mechanized lu 
equipment and_ food- 
stuffs. Russia did not 
fight in the Pacific. 
She merely walked in- 
to Manchuria and 
other far eastern ter- 
ritory after we had 
beaten Japan. 

Thus far, outside 
of her struggle against 
Germany, Russia has 
relied on political in- 
filtration and coercion 
to gain her ends and 
has succeeded beyond 
her wildest dreams be- 
cause Moscow could 
always count on ap- 
peasement when pres- 
sure was put upon us. 

This was _ possible 
for three reasons 
(1) the “enigma” 
myth created by pro- 
paganda and designed 
to confuse our think- 
ing as to Russian in- 
tentions, although commonsense thinking made her 
purpose clear as crystal; (2) because policy makers, 
lacking the background on which to base conclu- 
sions, permitted themselves to be guided by advisers 
who were deliberately misleading or wrong regard- 
ing both domestic and foreign sentiment; (3) be- 
cause the open and callous breaking of verbal and 
written agreements by Russia threw consternation 
into allied diplomats, who could not understand such 
reckless contempt for world opinion, and didn’t 
know just how to cope with it. 
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Russia worked this situation for all it was worth 
with the scorn a gangster has for those who rely on 
law and order. 

One particularly cynical piece of propaganda un- 
doubtedly put forth by Moscow with tongue in 
cheek, recommended that the USSR be given con- 
trol over conquered territory in Europe because 
Russia had a plan and “we” had none. This sug- 
gestion was actually taken seriously in our press, 
where it created a hubbub of recrimination and 
affirmative opinion! 

Those who looked 
into the Russian plan 
instead, found that the 
Soviets were attempt- 
ing to carry out a pro- 








gram that followed 
closely the blueprint 
left by Peter the 
Great. This schedule 


called for domination 
of the Baltic States 
and Finland—enfeeb- 
ling of the other Kuro- 
pean nations — suzer- 
ainty over the Darden- 
elles—a drive of con- 
quest through Persia 
(Iran) to the warm 
ports on the Persian 
Gulf. 

To these the Soviet 
governinent has added 
a few ideas of its own 
based on- knowledge 
gained in the after- 
math of World War 
I — the developments 
growing out of World 
War IT — and a new 
comprehension of the 





rarvinge ; 
Smith in TheLynchburgNews YUL YINS needs for 
building and = main- 


taining a great em- 
pire in a modern age. 

This understanding has expressed itself in the 
pattern followed by Russian aggression in her spear- 
headed attack for the vast oil deposits in the Middle 
Kast, not only in Iran, but in Saudi-Arabia which 
could be readily sequestered by capturing the pipe- 
lines in Palestine. 

As a short cut to economic domination of Europe, 
Russia has been maneuvering to hold control of 
Berlin with its position as key railway terminus of 
northern Europe — to (Please turn to page 726) 
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The market has had a normal rally on low 
volume. Whether the previous lows of re- 
action hold on further test probably depends 
more on Washington price-control develop- 









| ig MODERN MARKETS, with little or no margin 
position to be shaken out, the severity and dura- 
tion of an intermediate correction depend more 
upon psychological factors than upon the technical 
condition of the list; and the psychological factors 
have their origin usually in the sphere of govern- 
ment rather than economics. 

At the recent lows in the averages the reaction, 
in percentage decline from the bull market highs, 
had approximated that of 1943, but with a con- 
siderable difference in the time element. You will 
remember that the fall of Mussolini in July, 1943, 
set up an “early peace” sentiment (badly mistaken, 
as events subsequently proved) which tumbled the 
Dow industrial average about 12 points in three 
weeks. Then came an irregular recovery making up 
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Projecting Market Outlook | 


By A. T. MILLER 
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over half of the loss, followed by a decline to ne 
lows at the end of November. The whole procg 
lasted about four and one-half months; and on t 
second phase of the intermediate reaction the lo 
made on the initial break was extended by appro 
imately 414 points. 

In the present instance the percentage loss 
February 2 to 26 approximated that of the who 
four and a half months’ 1943 reaction; and at th 
writing there has been a rally which has cancelk 
about 45% of the loss in the Dow industrials. T 
may go somewhat further, but the low volume on th 
recovery suggests that it is only a rally, rather tha 
a resumption of the major upward trend. If so, 
renewal of reaction is likely before long, testing th 
previous lows. Whether or not they are closely a) 
proached, or broken, is not primarily a technic 
matter, but a question of confidence (or lack of it 
in the medium-term profit outlook; and the key | 
this has to do with OPA. 


The fact is that we now have in large measuf 


“an OPA stock market.” Investors would not | 
greatly concerned by strikes and higher wage cos 
if we had free-economy prices. But there is the ru 
The net effect of the Administration’s wage-pri 
policy is to inflate operating costs and to restric 
or even squeeze, profits in a number of industries 
and to leave almost all industries more or less sul 
ject to the “mercy” of OPA. When it was realizd 
that this was the direction pointed to by the “rj 
vised” wage-price policy, we got the severest rea 
tion in this bull market to date, and not by happewf 
stance. 

To be sure, OPA is raising price ceilings sele( 
tively here and there, lowering none. That is 
matter of necessity, to get more production 0 
specific items—and there is a political angle. Sin 
it is fighting to get a one-year extension of life fro 
Congress, the agency is on the defensive and no 
trying to put its best foot forward. But the marké 
will not be “kidded.” 

Even where they are good, profits which are su 
ject to bureaucratic say-so are to some extent sw 
pect and therefore carry lower market capitalizi 
tions than would the same profits in a free econom! 
For example, good as are the earnings, and tl 
market action, of retail trade stock, they would 1 
doubt be better were it not for OPA. Here the bj 
profits (far above the prewar average) are a targt 
for OPA to shoot at. It is already moving in t 
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Y RANGE 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 


lines, such as steel, automobiles, sie sts 


household appliances, machin- 


or omissions are in such indus- 
tries; most of the increases or 
extras are in the “light lines”. 

OPA is both a general market 
factor—adverse so far as it goes 
—and a factor in market selec- 
tivity. The latter influence is 


DOW-JONES RAILS 


goods stocks in most cases 
date, and have rallied the most. 
For instance, at last week’s close, 
our composite index of 300 
stocks had recovered only about 
a fourth of the loss of the pre- 
ceding two weeks; but a number 
of consumer-groups had made 
up half, or more, of their de- 
cline. These included motion pictures, dairy prod- 
ucts, drugs and toilet articles, food stores, liquors, 
mail orders, department stores and meat packing. 


Of course, no one can ‘say whether the lows of 
this corrective phase have been seen. It is possible. 
Technically, it might be a favorable omen that our 
index of 100 high-price stocks has acted much better 
than the index of 100 low-price stocks on the rally 
to date. Often the better-grade stocks lead in a 
turn-around. That is logical, as idle investment 
money shops around for good stocks made more 
attractive by reaction. But, in the final analysis, 
probably the question of whether we get another 
general selling wave heavy enough to carry the aver- 
ages to new lows depends mainly on the news from 
Washington about OPA. We do not mean the news 
of what OPA is going to do, but the news of what 
Congress is going to do to OPA. 

On this, there are some hopeful straws in the 
wind. The House Committee on Postwar Economic 
Planning has submitted a report, after a study over 
a period of five months “reluctantly” recommending 
a one-year extension for OPA but with a number 
of strings tied to it. Without going into this in de- 
tail, suffice it to say that under the proposed amend- 
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ments OPA would be considerably less of a factor 
of concern in investment reckoning. This is not an 
“anti-New Deal” committee. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, its liberalizing amendments may well be the 
least we can expect. 

A more formidable threat to OPA is the Congres- 
sional coalition of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats. In the House it is already moving to 
“write the ticket” and to make the extended OPA 
a pale shadow of its former self. 

We are not arguing for or against anything here, 
but considering the stock market. Obviously, what 
Congress does about OPA may radically affect the 
market for the better. It seems reasonably clear 
already that price policy will be liberalized—but 
how much is the question, and just how. It is too 
early to do more than guess. This matter is more 
important, to investors, than the displeasing foreign 
scene; for, despite a lot of talk, no sane person 
expects another war any time soon. 

We cannot yet take a confident view of nearby 
market prospects, but will have our eyes open for 
opportunities in event of further reaction or more 
positive evidence of a significant shift in the key 
OPA sector.—Monday, March 11. 
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WAGE-PRICE 
Formula 


Will It Work? 


—with Appraisals of the Effects on 
Earnings of Leading Industries 


By WARD GATES 


5 ig YEAR HOLDs in store for American business as 
well as for financial markets nothing of deeper 
significance than a correct solution of the enigma 
propounded here. Will President Truman’s economic 


program work? If so, are the consequences likely to 
be ominous? Perhaps the simplest, if least satisfac- 
tory, answer to these all-important questions may be, 
“Yes—and No!” 

Recourse to flippancy in discussing a subject so 
serious as this one is unpardonable, and the writer 
craves his readers’ indulgence for this seeming 
“double-talk.” No shallow impertinence is intended, 
of course, but rather an over-simplified description 
of confusing cross-currents that appear already to 
be developing. There is a growing suspicion that 
the latest remedy for our economic ills resembles all 
too closely a wonderful medical discovery—one that 
is unsurpassed in its curative powers but unfortun- 
ately has a tendency to kill the patient. As the situa- 
tion clarifies, however, this gloomy 
viewpoint may prove to have been ex- 
aggerated. 





The hopeful side of the picture lies 
in American ingenuity. Business in- 
stinctively rises to meet a challenge 
such as here presented. Our heritage 
of a free economy is too strongly 
cherished and has become too deeply 
rooted to be surrendered without a 
struggle or to be stifled by unneces- 
sary regulations. The White House 
proposals represent part of a tempor- 
ary adjustment, and the knowledge 
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that price controls eventually are destined for dis- 
card may be expected to spur business men to sur- 
vive in spite of crippling effects or to circumvent 
adversities being imposed. 

Now we come in this round-about fashion to our 
seemingly frivolous yes-and-no answer. An unbiascd 
judgment of the outlook appears to warrant the 
opinion that the new stabilization program probably 
will work, but it quite likely will involve many hard- 
ships and stir such resentment in some quarters as 
to raise grave doubts over its practicability. Yet it 
seems apparent that it must work (in part, at least), 
if the dangerous spread of a kind of industrial ane- 
mia is to be checked before it seriously weakens the 
body politic. Thus far, the Administration’s for- 
mula is the only one politically feasible that seems 
available at present to offer a promise of long-range 
relief in the costly labor-management controversy. 
Granted that it would be politically, if not economi- 
cally, dangerous to abandon economic 
controls while many essentials still are 
scarce, it seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion that government authorities 
must insist upon broad acceptance of 
the formula even if it proves onerous 
in some respects. 

Without a knowledge of the man- 
ner in which the policy is to be made 
operative as well as clearer indica- 
tions of how it is to be applied, an 
economist or analyst would be rash in 
forecasting the probable results. A 
number of generalizations seem justi- 
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fied, however, and it may be worthwhile to examine 
these. Of primary importance, most observers agree 
that the “wage” side of the equation is likely to be 
made effective much more rapidly than the “price” 
factor needed to provide relief for harassed em- 
ployers. Hence, available evidence points toward 
intensification of the squeeze on industrial profits 
that characterized many lines of business during the 
war. On this basis, justification seems to exist for 
renewed anxiety over earnings prospects. Disap- 
pointment over apparent failure of tax relief to 
bring the long awaited improvement in corporate 
financial results already has left its imprint in the 
market place. 


Wage Increases An Accomplished Fact 


Authorization of a wage increase pattern of 15 to 
18 per cent, deriving from Washington pronounce- 
ments, presents a hazard of varying intensity. Ob- 
viously, effects will tend to become burdensome as the 
ratio of wage costs to selling prices of products ad- 
vances. For example, in chemicals, oils, tobaccos, 
beverages, etc., labor cost factors are exceptionally 
low. As a help in appraising probable influences, 
the reader will find the accompanying graphic illus- 
tration helpful. It indicates latest earnings trends in 
leading industries, so that those which have been 
holding, and may continue to hold, an upward course 
may be quickly identified. 

Before studying the new economic stabilization 
program more carefully to appraise its likely effect 
on business and on the securities markets, it may be 
well to summarize briefly some of the major reasons 
for the original premise in this commentary, namely, 
the contention that the plan probably will work, but 








that it may not finally solve the serious dilemma in 
which the capitalistic system finds itself now as it 
struggles to regain a type of free economy that the 
American public apparently felt would be restored 
at the end of hostilities. Accordingly, let us try to 
visualize the complete picture and see whether we can 
gain a better understanding of this new influence 
now being injected into the 1946 outlook. We shall 
want to estimate the probable effects on various in- 
dustries to see to what extent previous optimistic 
views may need to be modified. 


Over-all Effects of Formula 


Before turning to an analysis of specific influences, 
we may generalize briefly and observe that those 
companies having greatest degree of control over 
raw material sources (and prices) as well as labor 
costs naturally will have greatest immunity from the 
impending squeeze on profits. On the other hand, 
the great bulk of concerns dependent on outsiders 
for supplies seem vulnerable and face the prospect 
of proving their need for price relief. 

In the first place, the new formula threatens pro- 
longation of the post-war labor unrest which has in- 
tensified the shortage of almost all types of goods. 
To all intents and purposes, labor has been invited 
to demand wage increases fitting roughly into the 
pattern adopted in settlement of major industrial 
disputes. Under the circumstances, it is only logical 
to expect unions which have not already won con- 
cessions to demand higher wage scales when new 
contracts are negotiated. The prospect of addi- 
tional strikes already may be seen on the horizon in 
notices filed by the United Mine Workers as well as 
by other strongly entrenched unions. Extension of 
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such disturbances with their adverse effect on pro- 
duction can have only one result so far as corporate 
earnings statements are concerned. 


Production Will Lag 


Production seems likely to be retarded well beyond 
the time when wage increases have been granted and 
strikes have ended. Regardless of the White House 
promise of prompt action on price relief applica- 
tions, it seems obvious that considerable time must 
elapse while government agencies study the outlook 
for individual industries. It is only natural to ex- 
pect managements of companies caught in such an 
economic squeeze to hold back output until adjust- 
ments can be made. In the great bulk of manufac- 
turing lines, it is apparent that price relief cannot 
be made effective after shipment of products to con- 
sumers. It seems probable, therefore, that there will 
be a tendency to defer shipments on contracts until 
higher prices can be made effective. The effect on 
volume of such a policy is obvious. 

Inequality of the impact among various indus- 
tries and even among different companies in the same 
industry seems likely to have a result that is not easy 
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to estimate as yet. If it may be assumed that the 
OPA proposes under the new program to grant price 
relief on an industry-wide basis, it seems apparent 
that the most efficient producers stand to gain the 
greatest benefits. It is difficult to see how any other 
arrangement can be adopted to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s promise of reasonable adjustments. In other 
words, operating efficiency very readily could become 
a more important factor in measuring the outlook 
for any individual company. 

Chances now seem to favor continuance of govern- 
ment control over prices and wages. This may be 
made effective through extension of the Price Ad- 
ministration’s life, at least for the remainder of 1946 
and possibly for the first six months of next year. 


Effects of Extended OPA 


There are many reasons why Congress should go 
along on this idea of regulation and, moreover, there 
seems to be little effective organized opposition. That 
important group of purchasing agents—housewives 
are all for Mr. Bowles and the OPA. According- 
ly, if it may be assumed that the present setup is to 
continue, then it looks as though there may be a 
fairly rigid ceiling on corporate profits. So far as 
can be determined now, this projected limitation on 
earning power may prevent any notable improve- 
ment above the 1936-1939 average except under un- 
usual circumstances. As a consequence, it seems nec- 
essary to modify the bright promise for 1946. Com- 
paratively few companies may realize the substantial 
improvement that had been anticipated as a result 
of elimination of excess profit taxes. 

Probably the outstanding effect of this new sta- 
bilization program in so far as investment policy is 
concerned is to emphasize anew the relationship of 
labor costs to sales volume. Those industries which 
may be little if any affected will be able to adjust 
more readily and probably will be less vulnerable to 
depressing influences. In other words, selectivity 
seems likely to be more evident than it has been in 
the last year or so. It is important, therefore, to 
attempt to measure the probable effect on major 
industries comprising the business structure. 

On the basis of the few interpretations of policy 
already published, it is possible to draw several ten- 
tative conclusions. Some modifications may be nec- 
essary in these calculations as other rulings are 
handed down by the enforcement agencies. In gen- 
eral, the outlook appears more favorable for com- 
panies in industries subject to the least measure cf 
control. In this category may be placed amuse- 
ments, advertising, alcoholic beverages, oils and 
chemicals, including drugs and insecticides. At the 
other extreme where labor costs are not high and 
controls are effectively enforced more difficulties may 
be encountered. This group would include such. in- 
dustries as building supplies, automobiles and acces- 
sories, agricultural equipment, metal fabricators, 
heavy machinery, most mining enterprises including 
coal and non-ferrous metals as well as shipbuilding 
and railroad transportation. 

The outlook for amusements, particularly motion 


(Please turn to page 740) 
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CHEMICALS 


7 2} >} 
By J. C. CLIFFORD 


2 PEACE AS IN WAR, the chemical industry plays 

an increasingly significant role in the nation’s broad 
business picture, for it would be difficult to name 
an item in the category of either capital or consumer 
goods in which chemistry has not counted heavily. 
Everything from metal goods to fabrics, petroleum 
products to medicines, firecrackers to atomic fiss- 
ion, and finally the food on the family table, has be- 
come importantly based upon chemical research. 
The breadth of these markets, extending all over 
the world, has brought above-average and warranted 
confidence in volume and earnings potentials for 
decades past. With the war come and gone, investor 
interest is now focussed upon the current status of 
leading chemical producers and their prospects in 
the nearer and more distant horizon. 

During 1945, as military demand gradually de- 
clined and all classes of industry lept into the re- 
conversion struggle after VJ Day, volume of the 
chemical industry continued its downward trend 
from a near $2 billion peak achieved in 1943. For 
a few months to come the extent of this dip in sales 
will remain underterminable, but chances are that 
the trend will not break through the volume records 
‘of near-prewar years, and that after the current 
industrial strife has subsided, sales of the chemical 
industry will again climb, perhaps to levels well 
above prewar. Certain it is that demand will follow 
closely the encouraging upsurge in general indus- 
trial activity now seemingly to materialize later in 
the year. While Government needs for explosives 
and equipment will of course continue to fade, war- 
born chemical discoveries adaptable to civilian uses 
may well expand sales above their previous relation- 
ship to general industrial output, given reasonable 
time. 
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Founded on research, the chemical industry continues 
to rely heavily on research to nurture its growth. 


As for facilities, fear from some quarters has 
been expressed that huge plant expansion in war 
years might raise serious questions of over-capacity. 
Truth is, however, that while some $1.2 billion went 
into additional facilities from the time of Pearl Har- 
bor to date, private industry accounted for only 
about a third of these outlays, Government-built 
plants operated on a fee basis representing by far 
the greater portion. As many now under Federal 
ownership were constructed for special purpose pro- 
duction, such as explosives, aviation gasolene, syn- 
thetics for rubber and the like, any excess capacity 
from these which may develop becomes a relatively 
minor threat to industry. 

From its own increased capacity, the chemical in- 
dustry sees only a welcome opportunity to meet an 
expected expansion in demand. Indeed, so confident 
are the leaders in the industry over conditions in the 
offing that, according to Mr. Lammot du Pont, a 
further expansion trend will add another $200 mil- 
lion in facilities within the next three years. Such 
outlays are not lightly undertaken by experienced 
managements in this conservative industry, and tend 
to strengthen optimistic appraisals of future volume 
expansion to meet growing demand. 

At this juncture it should be pointed out that the 
chemical industry is so complex in definition that 
growth potentials for some of its segments are more 
clearly indicated than for others. If viewed in the 
light of peak wartime production, for example, pro- 
ducts such as magnesium, industrial alcohol, am- 
monia, silica gel, oxygen and acetelene face a pros- 
pect of drastic demand shrinkage in relation to ca- 
pacity. Basic chemicals, on the other hand, includ- 
ing sulphuric acid, caustic soda, chlorine, sulphur 
and various salts are favored by a stable and con- 
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sistently expanding demand. Essentials for the 
manufacture of plastics above all brighten the out- 
look for producers of these basic elements, as in- 
dustry leaders predict that production of plastics 
will double every five years during the next decade. 





and adaptation to new consumer products, enhaneg 
rather than detracts from potentials for the maken 
of the primary elements. Competition in the chemic 
industry differs importantly from that in othe 
branches of the economy, in that few secrets long 
remain obscure to scientists and for that matter they 
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Again referring to the ramifications of the in- 
dustry, a significant trend has set in with many are freely disseminated among chemists to an un-fil th 
other enterprises to conduct chemical research— usual degree. Brand names, to be sure, may enhanefmay 
the established cause of major growth for chemical volume sales of finished products, but beneath  thefmay 
producers—on an independent and broad scale. Al- surface novelty is seldom present, or in any eventfthat 
ready the science of petroleum chemistry has not long concealed from the skilled eye of a compet-fin gi 
achieved such remarkable results that measured by ng chemist. The big race in the laboratories, therefiveig 
volume sales of chemical products the oil industry fore, is to develop entirely new materials of use forf,pser 
has outstripped those of the chemical industry pro- consumer products, rather than to rely upon seere over 
per. Some of the large rubber concerns also have formulae as an offset to competition, and even here my 
spent, or plan to spend millions for chemical re- only a thin barrier delays the advent of something - 
search, not to mention record breaking action by very similar by other concerns. eo 
leaders in nearly every industry to expand their Quite clearly the orderly and well proven growth a as 
laboratory facilities. of the chemical industry has resulted from a con: E 
But such activities to stimulate knowledge of tinuous outpouring of newly developed processes iad 
: : yh ; ah: aa n 
chemical components, their treatment, combination and materials for implementation into a vast array Ss 
. y S 
o 
e e ° 
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Net available for bond interest ie taxes). 9.272 i) |: 25.350 19.24 
Bond interest ae cues) Rupee 2) ) St ree woo” lotta eee 265 
Pref. div. requirements En ee ee ee sy St 741 re ar 1.519 7 
Balance for common 3.938 18.025 5.919 1.072 2.348 2.033 7219 5 * 
Net operating margin . 13.6% 16.4%, 12.3%, 20.4%, 16.5%, 17.79, | 99-% 
Net profit margin 6.0% 6.5%, ic 3.2% 12.0% 5.0%, 7.07%, 9 '94 
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do., % of market price 5:27, AAS. 4.0%, 6.0% 5.4% 4.0% 3.6% 16.41 
Dividend rate 1946 on scccsentecencseesstenseue $2.00 $6.00 $1.25 $3.25 $1.45 $.75 $3.00 | 35 
Dividend yield ..... 3.9%, 3.1% 2.5% 4.0%, 3.8% 3.7% 1.9%, 9 $5.2! 
BALANCE SHEET: 12/31/44 12/31/44 12/31/44 12/31/45 9/30/45 12/31/45 5/31/45 2.8 
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LSE 34.226 140.183 54.976 13.873 9.838 18.901 40.597 4 92.5 
Fixed assets, net . 27.973 65.911 36.282 6.963 20.381 3.448 66.265 184.8 
| i 90.323 294.174 138.932 31.735 38.890 26.669 146.147 9725.3 
Current asset value per share® $10.45 $79.20 $17.29 $42.45 $8.75 $8.14 $21.65 721.5 
Book value per share ih pte 17.15 107.35 22.91 55.47 20.35 9.08 58.91  ‘g'!6.0 
Net current asset value per OLE 3.55 63.31 5.51 25.35 6.09 7.27 (c} § 50-9 
Cash asset value per share 12.11 58.17 15.98 34.25 5.34 5.20 32.31 10.4 
Current Ratio shies 2.8 5.0 2.7 4.2 3.3 9.2 2.4 18.7 
Inventories, % of og a et. rs 10.1% aos 12.3% ae (eva 13.1% 4.2 
Inventories, %o, of current assets... ; 18.6% 15.7% 34.0%, 30.0% 19.5% 213°), 23.8% 14.4 
Depreciation, % of gross fixed SS ae 5.7%, 737, 5.2%, pen 2.5%, 11.0°/, 25.9 
Sales, % of total market value of common stock TINT, ee 22.9% 76.4%, 65.5%, 9.0 
Price-Earnings Ratio. ....c.c..cccssssssssssssssseeeveeee ae: 23.3 19.1 19.0 25.9 25.2 31.0 
*After allowing for senior securities. **For 9 months ended September 30, 1945. +For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. 29.0 
N.A.—Not Available. (a)—All funded debt redeemed September |, 1945. (c)—None available after senior obligations. 
(b)—2-for-1 split to be voted on March 19, 1946. (f)—Excludes Federal withdrawal tax on neutral spirits of $64.6 million. 
(g)—Issued Dec. 15, 1945, $7.5 million 15 year 3% notes. 
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of end-products. Seldom do the primary materials 
of the chemical manufacturer appear to the con- 
sumer of these manifold items, although uncon- 
siously he contributes a penny here and a penny 
there to an industry which now ranks about twelfth 
in the over-all industrial roster, and which not only 
may be counted upon to hold its place but rationally 
may gain increasing importance. History has proven 
that while cyclical influences naturally affect volume 
in good and bad periods, their-impact is much less 
weighty than for their industrial customers. This 
absence of spectacular gains or shrinkage in sales 
over an extended period finds reflection in a relative 
and similar stability of earning power which in turn 
promotes satisfaction among investors reliant upon 
assured income, although the yield may be moderate, 
as assuredly is the case under current conditions. 
Earningswise, the industry in general suffered a 
moderate decline in 1945 compared with the pre- 
vious year although year-end tax adjustments in 





many instances may have offset some shrinkage in 
pre-tax income. Currently, it seems likely that with 
so many industries in a struggle against interrupted 
production, due to the strike wave, former glowing 
prospects of a rapid upturn in volume and profits 
for the chemical manufacturers have been tempor- 
arily dimmed. For an interim period, in fact, sales 
may prove to have been considerably restricted, but 
in view of record strong financial positions and the 
industry’s ultimate promise, dividend payments by 
the larger concerns are likely to be continued as usual. 

When the clouds do clear away, as they must and 
will, certain factors will combine to sustain or en- 
hance earnings potentials for the industry. In the 
first place, chemical manufacturers are highly me- 
chanized and their wage problems rank correspond- 
ingly low when it comes to figuring operating in- 
come. In relation to over-all costs, the average wage 
factor amounts to only perhaps 10%. Thus while 
both wages and material (Please turn to page 741) 
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By E. K. T. 


ELECTION YEAR jitters have seized members of Con- 
gress and they’re trying desperately to find an 
escape from continuance of the Selective Service Act 
after the May 15 expiration date. Favored proposi- 
tion is to make military service attractive enough to 
win volunteers, especially in the Marine Corps, tra- 
ditionally the army of occupation. Higher pay, 


earlier retirement benefits are being urged. Practical 
problem is found in the fact that the draft fountain 
has been pretty much dried up since fathers and 
men over 26 years of age no longer are being taken 


WASHINGTON SEES 


If the “eat less" campaign accomplishes the 
high purpose to which it is pointed, it will be a 
surprise to many persons close to the pressing 
issue of staving off starvation in foreign lands. 

Members of Congress and the food industries 
are skeptical to put it mildly. Former President 
Hoover, whose active experience with food 
problems goes back a generation, and Chair- 
man Chester Davis, who was wartime Food Ad- 
ministrator, are the only committee members 
with a real background on the subject. That 
about 50 per cent of the membership was 
drawn from the field of publicists is a fact that 
deserves some attention. Doubtless, the ‘eat 
less" drive will be one of the best publicized 
government efforts of all time. 

Actually, the food needs were known and the 
allocations and commitments made last Fall. 
But the assurances have not materialized. Al- 
ready there are rumblings that the new empha- 
sis is an alibi for promises not kept, a step 
toward return of wartime food controls, and a 
bolster for UNRRA's case. 

It isn't Europe alone; General MacArthur is 
preparing a statement on Japan's needs which 
will stagger food procurement agents. The items 
will be staples, but the quantity will be enorm- 
ous. Wheat is the basic for both continents. 
Raised here is the question whether it can be 
procured and shipped soon enough to bring de- 
sired benefits. 


and most of the others, except 4-F’s, already are in 
uniform or have served, been discharged, and not 
subject to further call. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES employees, by striking or threat- 
ening to strike are moving Congress to the brink of 
a legislative control aimed at preventing work stop- 
pages affecting the general public. The principle of 
government regulation long applied to monopolistic 
business interests is headed for extension into the 
employee field. Wartime powers to seize railroads 
and mines have been invoked, but they were after- 
the-fact steps and have other limitations. Several 
bills have been introduced with loss of collective 
bargaining rights the only enforcement weapon 
found so far. Public opinion, locally articulate, has 
failed up to now to make a serious impression on a 
national scale. 


VETERANS soon may be able to go into business 
with practically all of their capital guaranteed by 
the federal government. Private business men who 
make up the Commerce Department Small Business 
Advisory Committee have drafted the plan and Sec- 
retary Wallace has indorsed it. Required would be 
25 per cent of required investment with a long term 
bank loan covering the balance, the government in- 
suring 90 per cent of the bank loan. War veterans 
already are eligible for GI loans with federal guar- 
antee of 50 per cent of the amount up to $2,000. 
That, Wallace believes, should cover the 25 per cent 
required of the veteran, at the same time place 
smaller banks back in the “Character Loan” busi- 
ness. 


CHESTER BOWLES is weighing the suggestion of 
Connecticut democratic leaders that he permit them 
to launch a campaign in his behalf either for gov- 
ernor or U. S. Senator in the November elections. 
Bowles isn’t enthusiastic. The Nutmeg State poli- 
ticians say he will be a “cinch” to win. They claim 
tremendous rank-and-file support for him, now that 
the inconvenience of general rationing is a thing of 
the past and the public, as a whole, supports his 
price holding policies. 
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Government is showing signs of sincere intent to get out 
of the manufacturing business. Of 628 government-owned 
industrial plants used by the War Department, 504 have been 
declared surplus and available for priyate purchase. This 
represents an investment of $3,815,000,000 leaving facilities 
worth $144,000,000 in the category of continuing usefulness. 

















Not all plants currently marked for retention will be 
continued as production centers. Some will be converted into 
non-industrial military installations — depots and warehouses. 
Others will be kept tooled but not actively operated. They will 
be "standby" against possible emergency requirements. 




















Congress is in a mood to "end the war" if President 
Truman doesn't do so speedily. The White House plan was to issue 
&@ proclamation dated as of June 30. That would have satisfied 
: Capitol Hill. But the idea now is to continue for another six 
months, moving the date back to December 31. 
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Until the war ends on paper, many emergency control measures enacted 
"for the duration" continue in force. ‘The President has said no fina] date for his 
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proclamation has been set, that he is watching developments. 

















World War I went on for a full year after the shooting stopped. The recent 
conflict was much bigger, militarily and legislatively. Mr. Truman is unwilling 
to release the brakes but Congress’ power to do so by concurrent resolution, not 


requiring his.signature may speed that result. 


Neither the President nor Robert E. Hannegan will make any political capital 
out of the appointment of J. A. Krug as Secretary of Interior. In fact it displeased 
some of the politicians in the democratic party. Southerners wanted Rep. Boykin 
named while Westerners were holding out for Senator O'Mahoney. But the appointment 
struck such @ popular chord they have had to hold their peace. 
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other than demonstrated efficiency. He's strong for public power and will work for 
its expansion in a job which makes him an important influence in that field. 





State Department is worried that Iran oil deposits will slip away and into 
the demanding Russian hands. The Soviet showed little interest in Iranian oil until 
British and American interests went concession hunting in 1943. 


























United States efficiency in speeding materials to Moscow through the 
Persian Gulf Command has given the Kremlin & two-fold interest in strengthening its 
position in Iran. The obvious one is economic; the less obvious is the realization 
that such aid could be rushed as readily against Russia. 





























Weighed here is the proposal that a three—power syndicate with United Nations 
Supervision be created. Preliminary talks indicate Iran would prefer such an 
arrangement. Its independence depends upon its inter-dependence. That Russia's 

















Teheran and doesn't bother to operate it. 








The loan—credit proposed for Great Britain can be put down as an accomplished 
fact. It will be approved by Congress. There will be serious objection to an 
extent, shadow-boxing to a greater extent. Resistance to the arrangement, led by the 
powerful Beaverbrook newspapers in England, will be cited but examination will 














disclose that the loan is wanted, needed. 
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If the “eat less" campaign accomplishes the 
high purpose to which it is pointed, it will be a 
surprise to many persons close to the pressing 
issue of staving off starvation in foreign lands. 

Members of Congress and the food industries 
are skeptical to put it mildly. Former President 
Hoover, whose active experience with food 
problems goes back a generation, and Chair- 
man Chester Davis, who was wartime Food Ad- 
ministrator, are the only committee members 
with a real background on the subject. That 
about 50 per cent of the membership was 
drawn from the field of publicists is a fact that 
deserves some attention. Doubtless, the "eat 
less" drive will be one of the best publicized 
government efforts of all time. 

Actually, the food needs were known and the 
allocations and commitments made last Fall. 
But the assurances have not materialized. Al- 
ready there are rumblings that the new empha- 
sis is an alibi for promises not kept, a step 
toward return of wartime food controls, and a 
bolster for UNRRA's case. 

It isn't Europe alone; General MacArthur is 
preparing a statement on Japan's needs which 
will stagger food procurement agents. The items 
will be staples, but the quantity will be enorm- 
ous. Wheat is the basic for both continents. 
Raised here is the question whether it can be 
procured and shipped soon enough to bring de- 
sired benefits. 
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and most of the others, except 4-F’s, already are in 
uniform or have served, been discharged, and not 
subject to further call. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES employees, by striking or threat- 
ening to strike are moving Congress to the brink of 
a legislative control aimed at preventing work stop- 
pages affecting the general public. The principle of 
government regulation long applied to monopolistic 
business interests is headed for extension into the 
employee field. Wartime powers to seize railroads 
and mines have been invoked, but they were after- 
the-fact steps and have other limitations. Several 
bills have been introduced with loss of collective 
bargaining rights the only enforcement weapon 
found so far. Public opinion, locally articulate, has 
failed up to now to make a serious impression on a 
national scale. 


VETERANS soon may be able to go into business 
with practically all of their capital guaranteed by 
the federal government. Private business men who 
make up the Commerce Department Small Business 
Advisory Committee have drafted the plan and Sec- 
retary Wallace has indorsed it. Required would be 
25 per cent of required investment with a long term 
bank loan covering the balance, the government in- 
suring 90 per cent of the bank loan. War veterans 
already are eligible for GI loans with federal guar- 
antee of 50 per cent of the amount up to $2,000. 
That, Wallace believes, should cover the 25 per cent 
required of the veteran, at the same time place 
smaller banks back in the “Character Loan” busi- 
ness. 


CHESTER BOWLES is weighing the suggestion of 
Connecticut democratic leaders that he permit them 
to launch a campaign in his behalf either for gov- 
ernor or U. S. Senator in the November elections. 
Bowles isn’t enthusiastic. The Nutmeg State poli- 
ticians say he will be a “cinch” to win. They claim 
tremendous rank-and-file support for him, now that 
the inconvenience of general rationing is a thing of 
the past and the public, as a whole, supports his 
price holding policies. 
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Government is showing signs of sincere intent to get out 
of the manufacturing business. Of 628 government-owned 
industrial plants used by the War Department, 504 have been 
declared surplus and available for priyate purchase. This 
represents an investment of $3,815,000,000 leaving facilities 
worth $144,000,000 in the category of continuing usefulness. 

















Not all plants currently marked for retention will be 
continued as production centers. Some will be converted into 
non-industrial military installations — depots and warehouses. 
Others will be kept tooled but not actively operated. They will 
be "standby" against possible emergency requirements. 























Truman doesn't do so speedily. The White House plan was to issue 
a@ proclamation dated as of June 30. That would have satisfied 

: Capitol Hill. But the idea now is to continue for another six 
months, moving the date back to December 31. 
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Until the war ends on paper, many emergency control measures enacted 
"for the duration" continue in force. The President has said no fina] date for his 
proclamation has been set, that he is watching developments. 























World War I went on for a full year after the shooting stopped. The recent 


conflict was much bigger, militarily and legislatively. Mr. Truman is unwilling 





to release the brakes but Congress’ power to do so by concurrent resolution, not 








requiring his.signature may speed that result. 


Neither the President nor Robert E. Hannegan will make any political capital 
out of the appointment of J. A. Krug as Secretary of Interior. In fact it displeased 
some of the politicians in the democratic party. Southerners wanted Rep. Boykin 
named while Westerners were holding out for Senator O'Mahoney. But the appointment 
struck such @ popular chord they have had to hold their peace. 
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other than demonstrated efficiency. He's strong for public power and will work for 
its expansion in a job which makes him an important influence in that field. 





State Department is worried that Iran oil deposits will slip away and into 
the demanding Russian hands. The Soviet showed little interest in Iranian oil until 
British and American interests went concession hunting in 1943. 

















United States efficiency in speeding materials to Moscow through the 
Persian Gulf Command has given the Kremlin & two-fold interest in strengthening its 
position in Iran. The obvious one is economic; the less obvious is the realization 
that such aid could be rushed as readily against Russia. 


























Weighed here is the proposal that a three—power syndicate with United Nations 
supervision be created. Preliminary talks indicate Iran would prefer such an 
arrangement. Its independence depends upon its inter-dependence. That Russia's 

















Teheran and doesn't bother to operate it. 





The loan—credit proposed for Great Britain can be put down as an accomplished 
fact. It will be approved by Congress. There will be serious objection to an 
extent, shadow-boxing to a greater extent. Resistance to the arrangement, led by the 
powerful Beaverbrook newspapers in England, will be cited but examination will 
disclose that the loan is wanted, needed. 
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Suggestion that British securities be sold directly to American investors 
elready is rejected by a “majority of Congress members who regard that plan imprac— 
ticable and inexpedient. The proposed loan is of a ‘of a political type “that no private 
investor should be asked to carry either in whole or in part, leaders of both 
political factions agree. 


Treasury Department takes the position that the amount involved is much too 
large to be floated in this market as a private loan. Moreover, the credit is 
designed to enable Britain to enter into commercial and financial arrangements 
believed to be advantageous to this country as well as the borrower. 


History of the post-war period three decades ago hasn't been forgotten. 
Then, American investors were induced by high-pressure salesmanship to put their 
money into foreign obligations that proved to be bad risks. Result was wholesale 
defaults which engendered ill will on both sides. 


Under—sold as an asset which Britain offers is the post-war tourist trade 
which will bring dollars into its coffers. Temporary residence of hundreds of 
thousands of GI's, England will be visited by them and their families, much the same 
as France was visited after World War I. 

































































Conservative estimate which Great Britain, purposely, writes down is 
2 billion dollars annually. That's United States dollars. The Labor Government, 
recently placed in the driver's seat can be expected to launch a campaign next summer 
to encourage tourist trade on a sentimental basis. To the extent that it clicks, A 
there must be upward revision of the 2 billion dollar mark. 
am 


Office of Price Administration is stepping up its police force. It is adding ves 





















































750 more enforcement officers to go after what Chester Bowles and Paul A. Porter nif 
describe as a rapidly growing black market in building materials and construction. ant 
The price agency also is putting much of its energy into rent control as other for 
programs taper off. ba: 

Over—publicized by OPA is the fact that rent control has been dropped in 
30 areas. Under—publicized is the truth that this control was scheduled for discon- du 
tinuance as of March 1 in 60 areas. And, almost unmentioned, is that fact that 17 att 
areas have been added. A-number of university and college towns are being watched las 
for the first time — due to the influence of GI students — and they may be included sio 
later. wh 


late: WltUeh dt cin sthiaa Ge tte tstal Forest aren of the world: is ready 4 
to enter into the export business with a goal of 50 per cent increase in 1946 over 
shipments in the best pre-war year. Mechanization and technical improvements will 
take the Soviet out of the import field in the next few months, make possible 



























































substantial exports before 1947, Department of Commerce reports. we 
nu 

With independence in sight, Philippines have suddenly discovered latent oil 19 
resources which, propagandists of local sovereignty say, will take care of the ap 
economic obstacle to separation from the United States. Northern Cebu is considered be 
the best source. A beginning had been made in 1942 but machinery was destroyed ~ 
when the Jap advance began and a new start must be made. in 
| 

Housing and home furnishing industries and retailers see more than a romantic ex 

aspect to the marriage market of the post-war era. During January 1946, 48.4 per of 
gent more marriage licenses were issued than during the same month of 1945. The or 
great majority of bridegrooms were former servicemen, each with a "nest egg." wh 
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By H. 


A: THE TIDE OF CORPORATE annual reports cover- 
ing operations for 1945 mounts rapidly, their ex- 
amination becomes of progressive interest to in- 
vestors at the termination of perhaps the most sig- 
nificant year in our economic history. One after 
another of giant enterprises, presents in concrete 
form for shareholder inspection its final chapter 
based largely upon a gradual transition from war- 
time conditions to those of peace. While progress 
during last year was rendered abnormal by the 
dual impacts of VE Day and VJ Day, with their 
attendant cancellation of military contracts, and the 
last quarter involved the supreme test of reconver- 
sion in many instances, the final tally discloses to 
what extent each concern has braced itself for tack- 
ling the big job now unfolding in 1946. 


Composite Balance Sheet 


In the last issue of the Magazine of Wall Street 
we discussed the balance sheets and earnings of a 
number of individual concerns in the light of their 
1945 reports, pointing out various trends which 
appeared to be in the making. Now, however, it has 
become possible to combine “the figures of a good 
many concerns to produce more of an over- a pic- 
ture of their composite financial status at the year- 
end. The National City Bank of New York, for 
example, has drawn up a composite balance sheet 
of 120 manufacturing concerns having annual sales 
or total assets over $5 million, a reproduction of 
which is appended. While the number of concerns 
used in this tabulation is relatively small, the figures 
clearly emphasize certain trends discussed in our 
previous article and which we will again point out 
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... based on 
latest Balance Sheets 


and Indicated Earnings 


* 


S. COFFIN 


in studying a few more reports of individual con- 
cerns for 1945. 

Broadly viewed, the most significant change re- 
vealed by the composite statement, compared with 
relative figures for the previous year is the rapid 
and substantial increase in liquidity achieved dur- 
ing the tewelve-months period. Current liabilities 
for the group shrank by $298 million although cur- 
rent assets declined by only $31 million. Had it 
not been for abnormally large purchases for inven- 
tory by a few sizeable tobaceo concerns, the striking 
improvement in current ratio would have been even 
greater. Cash and Government securities declined 
somewhat and receivables contracted sharply be- 
‘ause of promptly settled war contracts. 

As a result of the above changes, total assets fell 
by $225 million, along with a corresponding drop 
ein total liabilities. A major shrinkage in tax lia- 
bilities amounting to $192 million was occasioned 
by deduction of substantial sums from refunds heid 
in reserves or arising from accelerated amortization 
of war facilities. The privilege of cashing in post- 
war tax bonds at the end of the year, a class of 
assets previously described in balance sheets as 
“other assets”, weighed heavily in enhancing the 
retirement not only of current liabilities but of $61 
million in so-termed deferred liabilities as well. In 
this latter category were large amounts of term 
loans which had been established to finance war pro- 
duction, and now possible of rapid liquidation. 
Working capital soared impressively for a gain 
of $267 million, accumulated expansion during war 
years of this item placing the group in record good 
shape to carry on in 1946. 

While a net change on the downside for property 
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COMPOSITE BALANCE SHEET OF 120 MANUFACTURING 


COMPANIES WITH SALES OR TOTAL ASSETS 
OVER $5 MILLION 









































Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $547 $529 —$18 
Gov't securities ..........-..0.0000 555 538 ar 
Receivables, net .................. 631 511 —120 
Inventories, net* .................. 1,736 1,860 +124 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.... 3,469 3,438 ——an 
Plant and equipment............ 2,535 2,529 — 
Less depreciation 1,317 1,483 +166 
Net property .......... 1,218 1,046 ae 
ESS ees 393 371 — ee 
WESTIE PASSE US ccciscecccssccesscce 5,080 4,855 —225 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable .................0 206 218 +e 
Accts. payable & accruals* 502 384 —118 
Reserve for taxes ................ 729 537 —192 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB......... 1,437 1,139 —298 
Deferred liabilities .............. 527 466 — 61 
Reserves 173 170 — es 
Capital and surplus.............. 2,943 3,080 +137 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 5,086 4,855 —220 
WORKING CAPITAL 2,032 2,299 +267 
RRM INE SRRMIEED > Secccticceccnccencones 2.41 3.02 +* 61 
* Includes Advances on Government Contracts, 
Source: National City Bank of New York. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 31, 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $59,100 $22,507 —36,593 
Tax Refund Bonds ................ 1,765 3,826 -+ 2,061 
Receivables, net .................. 32,189 27,205 — 4,984 
Inventories, net ................++.. 260,798 334,453 +-73,655 
Boo) ae ORI <occscsnenccnessecons |) aes — 8,181 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.... 362,033 387,991 +25,958 
Plant and equipment............ 42,092 42,802 + 710 
Less depreciation ................ 22,709 24,108 + 1309 
Net property ..............0..:000+. 19,383 18,694 — 689 
OR ee 81,910 76,824 — 5,086 
TOTAL AGSETS nnccccccceccrss.s0 463,326 483,509 + 20,183 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable ...................... 5,793 37,000 -+31,207 
Accts. pay. and accruals.... 11,426 9.755 — 1,671 
Reserve for taxes ................ 31,662 26,403 — 5,259 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 48,881 73,158 +24,277 
Deferred Siabilities .............. 201 105 — 096 
Minority interest ................ 955 eo suse 
Long term debt .................... 189,040 183,074 — 5,966 
Capital S50109 TSS ATF 8 ecevee 
Surplus 71,130 73,098 + 1,968 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .............. 463,326 483,509 +20,183 
WORKING CAPITAL ............ 313,152 314,833 + 1,681 
| ee 7.4 53 — 23 
AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 31,1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $63,595 $64,203 + 608 
Temporary cash invest....... 389,295 396,346 + 7,051 
Receivables, net ................ 201,109 217,910 +-16,801 
Material and supplies........ 43,189 50,717 + 7,528 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.. 697,188 729,176 +31,988 
Plant and equipment, net.. 3,636,632 3,658,266 +21,634 
Investments in subsidiaries, 
not consolidated ............. 199,731 198,966 — 765 
Other investments ............ 57,590 54,605 — 2,985 
NT OBBEG ciccssennvchsonensonss 74,376 72,781 — 1,595 
MOTAL ASSETS  ..ncccccccosscce 4,665,517 4,713,794 +48,277 
LIABILITIES 
Accts. payable & accruals 218,119 295,813 +77,694 
Reserve for taxes .............. 344,286 318,026 —26,260 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB..... 562,405 613,839 -+51,434 
Deferred liabilities 10,929 14,370 + 3,441 
Short term debt.................. 26,462 5,086 —21,376 
Long term debt.................... 1,345,889 1,263,640 —82,249 
Capital 2,343,575 2,452,390 -+-108,815 
Surplus 376,257 364,469 —11,788 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... 4,665,517 4,713,794 +48,277 
WORKING CAPITAL ........... 134,783 105,337 —29,446 
Current Ratio ..................-. 1.2 1.1 — Py 














CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $4,117 $4,014 — 103 
U.S. & Can. Gov't securities 2,553 2,043 —— Joo 
Receivables, net ................ 4,546 3,737 — 809 
Inventories, net .................. 10,852 11,642 + 790 
MOPMOr CUPTORE CISSOES ciccces 0 cececcss cece (eae 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS.. 22,068 21,436 —— Gee 
Plant and equipment.......... 10,093 9,999 — 094 
Less depreciation. ............... 6,754 7,054 + 300 
Net property ..................000 3,339 2,945 — 698 
Other assets ............:ccccec0 357 319 — 038 
TOTAL “ASSETS .vcccescscsssese 25,764 24,700 —1,064 
LIABILITIES 
2S eS 
Accts. payable & accruals 1,672 1,514 — 158 
Reserve for taxes .............. 2,801 1,749 —1,052 
Other current liabilities... © 2.0.0.0 sessense nutes 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 4,473 3,263 —1,210 
Deferred liabiiities ............ 200 160 — 040 
RODIN Eek coccisssstsccs, © Gheseeccs = —C(i‘“‘s Cet 
Long term debt .................. 2,625 2,250 — 375 
Reserves 423 WES = = =—S kena 
Capital 7,803 7,803 
Surplus . 10,240 10,801 + 561 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............. 25,764 24,700 —1,064 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 17,595 18,173 + 578 
Cerren? ‘Ratio. ...........-........ 4.9 6.5 tr 1.6 
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account, amounted to $6 million, was notable, fact 
is that additions to this account during 1945 were 
more than counter-balanced by extremely heavy 
charges for depreciation and amortization. How 
conservative charge-offs of fixed assets in war years 
have contributed to reduce net book values may be 
gauged by the fact that in 1940 the depreciation 
reserves of the group under discussion amounted to 


‘46% of gross plant values, but at war end this per- 


centage had increased to 59%. 

Following are the highlights of 1945 reports of 
individual companies : 

Among motion picture producers, Universal Pic- 
tures Company, Inc., wound up its fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945 in the strongest condition on re- 
cord. In contrast to a decline of $5 million in 
current liabilities, current assets fell off by only about 
$700,000. The current-ratio accordingly expanded 
to 5.4 in 1945 against 2.8 in the previous year and 
1.8 back in 1939. The gain in working capital 
amounted to $4.2 million to reach a total of $23.08 
million. While income from operations fell slightly 
compared with 1944, and ordinary Federal income 
taxes rose by $1.1 million, outlays for excess profit 
taxes last year were scarcely more than half of 1944 
payments, the tally falling from $6.8 million for 
1944 down to $3.9 million last year. Thus net profits 
rose by $500,000 to reach a peak of $3.9 million. 

The December 31, 1945 report of Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. discloses some interesting financial pro- 
gress made during the year. Assets declined by 
about $8 million because the company conservativels 
wrote down on the books all its trademarks and 
good will from $8.2 million to $1. Final retirement 
of $1.5 million funded debt in 1945 left the com- 
pany for the first time in its history with no senior 
obligations of any kind ahead of the common stock. 
Cash in the banks exceeded all current liabilities, 
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LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $5,440 $5,559 + 119 
Marketable securities ...... ccc, © cncnnnns eee 
Receivables, net ................ 3,138 2,299 — 839 
Inventories, net .................. 7,203 8,206 +1,003 
Tax Refund Bonds .............. 0 ssscoe 441 + 441 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 15,781 16,505 + 724 
Plant and equipment.......... 18,815 19,197 + 382 
Less depreciation .............. 8,715 9,002 —— aan 
Net property ...................0.. 10,100 10,195 + 095 
OCPROP GSSOES nnvcccccccscccsccsenss 9,537 1,082 —8,455 
TOTAL ASSETS «....c0c50.5..:.. 35.418 27,782 —7,636 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable .................... LA: re —1,000 
Accts. payable & accruals 2,874 2,728 — 146 
Reserve for taxes .............. 1,024* 1,972* + 948 
Other current liabilities.... (9 .....:.. © sesseeee ween 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB..... 4,898 4,700 —. 196 
DOTERCOR TGRIIITIOS ccccscccis 0 cecvceus —sétewcen, = (essen 
Short term debt ........ a nn ne 
ee Le een —1,500 
Reserves 1,651 1,823 - Wla 
Capital 12,765 Uy. 
Surplus 14,604 8,494 —6,110 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... 35,418 27,782 -7,636 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 10,883 11,805 + 922 
Current Ratio .................... 3.2 3.5 a 
* After deducting $7.8 million U. S. tax notes in 1944, and 
$6.3 million in 1945. 











including taxes, and working capital rose nearly 
a million to $10.8 million compared with $6.4 mil- 
lion in 1941. Of pre-tax earnings of $10.9 million, 
EPT amounting to $7.5 million took a heavy toll, 
reducing final net to $2.6 million or almost the same 
as reported in the previous year. Relief from this 
tax in 1946 should favorably affect the earnings 
of Loose-Wiles, as volume is unlikely to shrink 
greatly. 

When it comes to scanning the annual report of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
consolidated figures bulk tremendously. Book value 
of plant is carried at $5.7 billion, up $190 million 
in a single year. Depreciation and amortization 
reserves add up to over $2 billion, or 36° of the 
plant investment. Although current liabilities rose 
by $3.4 million, current assets climbed by $33 mil- 
lion. Large seale financing during the year im- 
portantly bolstered earnings potentials and = im 
proved the company’s entire capital structure, for 
during 1945 outstanding debt obligations were re 
duced by some $103 million, while issuance of new 
funded debt at record low rates to replace higher 
coupon bonds involved about $550 million. Addi- 
tionally $77.6 million of 3°¢ debentures were con- 
verted into stock and, in the process, $31 million 
of new cash flowed into the company treasury. Ex- 
cess profits taxes during the year were reduced by 
$15.6 million but to effect the saving it was neces 
sary to charge offsetting sums against income, so 
that final net per share for the year of $8.66 was 
close to $8.54 per share reported in 1944. War- 
time restrictions resulted in a build-up of deferred 
demand for telephones amounting to about 2 mil- 
lion sets, and when the Western Electric strike is 
over and done with the company will be kept busy 
installing these valuable income producers. 

For the eighth (Please turn to page 729) 
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C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORP. 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $26,141 $41,662 +15,521 
Marketable securities ...... 64,537 52,612 — 1,925 
Receivables, net ................ 99,920 118,516 +18,596 
Repossessed motor 

VOMICISS, OFC. ...cccccccse.ce-e- 031 061 030 
Cinee Gurnee G66006 25. Gee cael 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 190,629 212,851 22,222 
Non-current receivables .. 2,731 6,570 3,839 
Investments ......................- 15,477 15,997 529 
OPNOP GSEOPS  cececssncccecccccocsse 005 208 { 203 
Wool) | ay SS | 208,842 235,626 +26,784 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable .................... 23,607 ‘° 44,510 -+20,903 
Accts. payable & Accruals/ 
Sasaree Gar tonne ( 51, 774 58,490 6,716 
Other current liabilities... § ........ sesseeee cece 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 75,381 103,000 27,619 
Deferred liabilities ............ 4,011 5,549 1,538 
Minority interest ................ 020 026 006 
Long term debt .................. 20,000 7 a 
Reserves 2,918 2,198 720 
Capital 55,505 i, ers 
Surplus 51,007 49,348 1,659 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... 208,842 235,626 26,784 
WORKING CAPITAL ......... 115,248 109,851 5,397 
Current Ratic .................... 2.5 2.0 5 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $15,406 $23,021 + 7,615 
Marketable securities ...... 25,612 30,612 + §,000 
Receivables, net ................ 9,574 10,130 556 
Inventories, net .................. 11,137 10,125 1,012 
Other curremt GSse@tSiccccsscc,  cececcss = ccccerce cece 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 61,729 73,888 12,159 
Plant and equipment ........ 75,349 77,580 + 2,231 
Less depreciation .............. 36,422 38,400 + 1,978 
Net oronerty ...................... 38,927 39,180 253 
Co a , 10,748 9,682 1,066 
TOTAL ASSES .................. 111,404 122,750 11,345 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable .....2.....:000-.  cecesene ceeteeee —wetees 
Accts. payable & accruals 7,103 11,663 4,569 
Reserve for taxes .............- 16,143 20,498 4,355 
Other current liabilities... 9 2.0... © seseneee www 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB....... 23,246 32,161 8,915 
Reserves 2,013 2,302 289 
Capital 33,265 CS 0 
Surplus 52,880 55,022 2,142 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. .......... 111,404 122,750 11,346 
WORKING CAPITAL ........... 38,483 41,727 3,244 
CemvGRh RONG  cecpecctecestine 2.6 2.2 4 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 

1944 1945 Change 
ASSETS (in millions of $) 
Cash $10,183 $12,038 1,855 
U. S. Gov't. securities........ 18,559 11,737 6,822 
Receivables, net ................ 12,399 12,702 303 
Inventories, net .................. 15,477 15,558 + 081 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 56,618 52,035 4,583 
Plant and equipment.......... 71,541 51,006 20,535 
Less depreciation .............. 18,383 19,409 1,026 
Net property ...................... 53,158 31,597 21,561 
CORR CERGND oocs cs ccecemesten sone 2,417 1,205 1,212 
TOTAL ASSETS ................... 112,193 84,837 27,356 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable ..................-- AGG ees 1,400 
Accts. payable & accruais 11,521 13,213 1,692 
Reserve for taxes .............. 17,053 11,031 6,022 
TOTAL CURRENT LIAB..... 29,974 24,244 5,730 
Long term debt .................- i) | ee 19,900 
ee ae een See 10,631 7,702 2,929 
Capital 31,819 Cl ne 
ON ae ane neers 19,869 21,072 1,203 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... 112,193 £4,837 27,356 
WORKING CAPITAL .......... 26,644 27,791 1,147 
Current Ratio ...................- Le 2.1 “| om 
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... Future of Canadian Exports 
... Showdown on Price of Silver Near 
...- Famine and Political Trouble in India 


... Slow Progress of Trading with 
Southeastern Asia 


WITH JOHN LYONS 


T IS SELDOM realized that Canada has been the 

second largest exporting nation during the last 
two or three years. In 1945, her exports totaled 
$3,218 million, excluding gold, and were therefore 
larger than the exports of entire Latin America. 
But one reason why Canadian exports had more 
than trebled in value and in volume during the war 
years, was due to the fact that the Dominion had 
been “lend-leasing”, i.e. giving away, more than one- 
third of her exports. 

Canada, of course, cannot go on lend-leasing any 
more than we can. Meanwhile, the nature of the 
Canadian economy has changed as a result of ex- 
tensive wartime industrialization. At least one hun- 
dred products never before manufactured in the 
Dominion are being or will be made locally. Simul- 
taneouly the nature of the Canadian trade has been 
changing. The Dominion is importing more raw 
materials and fuels and fewer manufactured goods, 
and the proportion of manufactures in exports has 
been rising. 


Canadian Econcmy Dependent on Exports 


However, despite the wartime diversification of 
her economy, Canada will continue to be very much 
dependent upon exports, though somewhat less in 
relation to her national income than before the war. 
Last April, the Government White Paper on Em- 
ployment and Income noted that if the country was 
to have full employment and a high level national 
income, postwar exports had to be’ maintained 
around $1,750 million at least. In value this would 
be about 60 per cent, and in volume about 15 per 
cent more than the Dominion exported before the 
war. The Bank of Nova Scotia believes that the 
minimum exports should be $1,900 million or about 
25 per cent more in volume than the prewar figure. 


For the time being, with the exports still above 


the $3 billlion level and the world short of the very 
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products in which the Dominion specializes—cereals, 
meat, non-ferrous metals, paper and pulp, dairy 
products—there is not much danger that the 
Canadian exports will fall below the $2 billion level. 
But just to be on the safe side, the Dominion has 
been pushing a vigorous trade promotion program. 
The Canadians are particularly anxious to obtain 
an increased share of the trade with Latin America, 
where they want to sell their manufactured products 
in particular. ‘They built their Latin American sales 
from some 36 million in 1939 to almost $84 million 
in 1944 and some time ago the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce suggested that $200 million Canadian 
exports to Latin America were quite possible in 
the immediate future. 


Showdown on Price of Silver Near 


The processors of silver are running short of the 
metal, and if they are not to curb drastically their 
operations within a few months, a decision as to the 
price at which the silver impounded in the United 
States Treasury should be released to them, will 
have to be made before long. 

Since late last Summer, when the Government re- 
moved all restrictions on the use of silver—which 
had become an important strategic metal during the 
war—the processors of the metal have been hard 
pressed to satisfy the extraordinarily large demand 
for silverware, jewelry, pharmaceuticals, photo- 
graphic film and numerous other products in which 
silver is now used. This high level of consumption 
of silver, which at about 130 million ounces a year 
is more than four times as high as before the war 
and which would have been still greater had it not 
been for the shortage of labor and materials, can 
be best explained as being due partly to the ex- 
panded purchasing power of the American public 
and partly to the drastic curtailment of all non- 
essential uses of silver during wartime. 

For its current requirements, the silver process- 
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ing industries have been relying on their accumu- 
lated stocks estimated at about 30 million ounces as 
of December 1945, on the current domestic produc- 
tion of silver (little better than 30 million ounces a 
year at present) and on the imports running at the 
‘annual rate of about 35 million ounces. Although 
ithe world output of silver outside of the U.S. must 
Phave been at least 120 million ounces in 1945, the 
‘bulk of the metal is being retained in the producing 
‘countries either to satisfy the local consumption or 






lear | in the expectation of a higher price. The latter is 
particularly true about Mexico, where the central 
. [bank has had a monopoly in the acquiring and dis- 
India posing of all the newly mined metal. The only hope 
of satisfying fully the greatly expanded demand 
from the domestic arts and industries, thus con- 
tinues to lie in access to the Treasurv’s stock of free 
or unpledged silver which Secretary Vinson esti- 
‘mated last December at about 240 million ounces 
or about 8 per cent of the total stock of the meta 
held in the United States. 
However, the Green Act of 1945, which gave the 
domestic processors ac- 
-cereals, f ess to the Treasury 
» dairy Silver, expired on De- 
rat thepcember 31, 1945, and 
yn level, [the question before 
jon has | Congress is what new 
rogram. legislation is to replace 
obtain | it? A rider has been re- 
merica, | ently attached to the 
roducts | Treasury Appropria- 
an sales | tion Bill which in ef- 
million | fect would permit silver 
Trade | processing industries 
nadian } access to the Treasury 
ible in [silver during the next 
two years at 71.1 cents 
an ounce, the same price 
at which silver was 
made available under 
of the |tte Green Act. The 
y their | Processors argue that 
to the [the Government silver 
United [should be released at 
n, will fthe old price in the 
general interest of the 
ent re- consuming public and 
“which of the stability of the silver manufacturing indus- 
ngthe J... ,,, i pe 
hard |tties- They point out that the present shortage of 
emand {Silver is temporary, since the pent-up demand for 
photo- the metal is expected to be satisfied within two or 
which [three years, by which time, with new production 
aption }stimulated, a more normal balance between the de- 
2 year [mand and the supplies should be re-established. 
e war [They also point out that a bulge in price would 
it not }tend to reduce the uses of the metal on one hand, 
sy Cal fand on the other hand would overstimulate the pro- 
1€ © duction of silver abroad and necessitate again the 
public Tre ’ ‘ “een f fore; es 
non. |_rcasury’s resuming the absorption of foreign silver 
in support of the price. _ : 7 : 
neess- In opposition, Senator McCarran of Nevada in- 
REET [MARCH 16, 1946 











Members of various Indian political factions 
jam Calcutta square during disturbances. 


troduced a bill giving the silver manufacturers 
access to the Treasury silver at $1.29 an ounce, the 
price at which the metal is carried on Government 
books once it is monetized. The McCarran Bill 
would also raise the price of newly-mined silver 
from the present level of 71.1 cents an ounce to 
$1.29. Most likely some kind of compromise will be 
reached between the two legislative proposals. 


Famine and Political Trouble in India 


While the war was on, Indian financiers and in- 
dustrialists entertained high hopes in regard to the 
postwar industrialization of the country and the 
capture of a portion of the Japanese export market 
for textiles and other manufactures. These hopes 
were reflected in the grandiose “Bombay Plan” 
which was to modernize and expand the Indian in- 
dustries at a cost of 100 billion rupees (about $30 
billion) and bring about a fivefold expansion of 
the Indian national income within some 15 years. 
A part of the Indian sterling balances in London, 
now approaching the 
equivalent of $6 billion, 
was to be used for the 


purchase of capital 
goods, chiefly within 


the British Empire and 
in this country. 


However, the last six 


months brought — the 
realization that the 


path of industrial ex- 
pansion would be far 
from a smooth one. 


The threat of a 
serious famine, worse 
than the one in 1948 
during which some 1,- 
000,000 people lost 
their lives, has led to 


the hoarding of food 
and to the flight from 
the rupee into goods or 
precious metals. Gold 
and silver prices in 
Bombay established new 
high records, gold sell- 
ing at about $76 an ounce and silver at $1.20 an 
ounce. The downward readjustment of prices and 
cost of living, which are above three times as high 
as before the war, has been reversed. The wave of 
strikes, particularly in the large cities of Calcutta 
and Bombay, has been even more serious than in 
this country and not confined to industrial labor, 
but including teachers, railway workers, clerks, and 
storekeepers. 


Photo by 


Press 


Association 


The industrial labor has been striking mostly 
to have the war-time cost-of-living bonus incor- 
porated into the basic wage rate, and if this hap- 
pens, as it seems likely, the competitive position of 
Indian goods on the international market will 
be impaired. (Please turn to page 732) 
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i ers New Deat was in power only a short time 
when the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
was passed. The original definition of the parity 
principle in that act declared that it was the policy 
of Congress, among other things, to “re-establish 
prices to farmers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy, equivalent to the purchas- 
ing power of argricultural commodities in the base 
period. The base period in the case of all agricu!- 
tural commodities, except tobacco, shall be the pre- 
war period, August 1909-July 1914.” 

This formula defines a relationship or exchange 
ratio between prices paid by the farmers generally 
and prices received. It is this and nothing more. 
It is not a standard-of-living formula or a cost-of- 
production index. Why every agricultural com- 
modity should bear the same relationship to other 
commodities in 1946 as it did in 1909-714 is hard to 
figure out. As far as we can see there is no reason 
for it. Here are a few of the faults of using a base 
of 30 years ago! 

1. Obsolete—In the base period, horses were the 
main source of power on the farm. ‘Tractors have 
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Encouraged by the success of Labor in obtaining higher wages, the 
Farm Bloc is preparing to swing into action on behalf of the farmer. 


WILL FARM BLOC... 


... upset National Economy? 


By NORMAN T. CARRUTHERS 


taken their place. Whereas in January 1946 all 
farm commodities were selling at 205 per cent of the 


1909-14 average, horses were selling at much les 


than half of their base period price. 

2. Change in Demand—TIn the base period we 
were the world’s leading exporters of a number of 
agricultural commodities. On some of these items 
we are now important importers. Yet they say that 
the price relationships should be the same in_ both 
periods. 

3. Competition—In the base period cottonseed 
provided us with practically all of our domestic 
vegetable oil. Soybeans at that time were just some 
thing grown in Manchuria. Now soybeans provide 
us with most of our domestic vegetable oil. 

4. Yields Per Acre—The price relationship 3 
simply one of a unit of each agricultural commodity. 
No allowance is made for changes in yield per acre. 
Let us take corn for an example. In the base period 
Then 
development of hybrid corn which with the same 
amount of work on the part of the farmer gave him 
double the yield. According to the parity formula 


only regular seed corn was used. ‘ame. the 
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e farmer is entitled to the same rela- 


at his relative income per acre’ would 


ive price for each bushel. This means FARM INCOME UP: FARM DEBT DOWN 









be actually double that of the base 30 
period. 


Figuring Parity 
20 









Parity has been in the headlines 
any times in the past few years, but 
very few people know just how it is 


FARM aims 





figured. There are three simple steps. 

1. A base period is determined. This 
is done by averaging the prices received 
hy the farmers in the 60 months begin- 
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ang August 1909 and ending July 
1914. The average price of cotton dur- 
mg this period, for example, was 12.4 
rents a pound. 

2. An index of prices paid, including 
axes on real estate and interest paid, is calculated. 
To begin with, prices of 86 items used in family liv- 
mg and 88 items used in farm production art col- 
lected. The estimated quantity of each commodity 
used by farmers is used to combine t!iese prices into 
a simple index, which also includes the appropriate 
allowances for taxes and interest. This procedure, 
for example, gives an over-all index of 177 for 
January, 1946. 

3. The third step in calculating parity prices is 








prices paid, interest, and taxes. Using cotton as 
wur example we would multiply 12.4 by 1.77 to give 
ws 21.95 cents a pound for our January 1946 
parity price. 

There is no objection to the use of such a formula 
for an academic study of price relationships. Un- 
fortunately the Southern Cotton Bloc seized on this 
during the war as a means of improving the position 
of the cotton farmer. Of course the program was 
for the benefit of all agriculture, but it was manipu- 
lated so as to give more benefit to cotton than to 
any other commodity. Here are a few of the facts: 

Every bill to adjust loan rates or to 


1923 1929 35 ‘36 ‘37 38°39 40°41 4243 4445 







» to % M cotton, a type that makes up a small 
fraction of our output. Our present standard cot- 
ton, which is 15/16" M cotton, receives a premium 
of 14% cents a pound above parity. 

Cotton is the only major agricultural commodity 
which has a loan price, but no ceiling price. OPA 
recently announced its intention of placing a ceil- 
ing on the 1946 cotton crop. The Cotton Bloc got 
to work immediately and threatened the life of the 
OPA (beyond June 30) if the ceiling were actually 


to adjust the base period prices by the index of — put into effect. 


In addition to the loan, cotton has its own pur- 
chase program. The CCC will buy cotton at the 
beginning of the season at a price which is_ well 
above the loan level. This purchase price increases 
at the rate of 5 points a month during the season. 
Cotton is the only commodity which the CCC must 
purchase above the loan price. 

As far as the price of cotton itself is concerned, 
the Southern Bloc has done a good job. In the 
short period of 5 years the price of cotton on the 
farm has advanced from below 10¢ to almost 23¢ 
a pound. But what has this price increase done to 

















lor farm prices. In this case it refers 
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change the parity formula was intro- 

duced by a member of the Cotton Bloc. PRICES RECEIVED OUTSTRIP PRICES 

Prominent among these are Senator 

Bankhead of Mena, Senator Thomas PAID BY FARMERS 

of Oklahoma and Representative Pace — 

of Georgia. S Y | +- 
Although the loan rates on all com- m v“ 

modities were raised during the war, the D 150 ‘dl 

highest rate on any farm commodity % PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 

was 90 per cent. In the 1944-45 sea- = - Oe a “4 

‘on, however, the rate on cotton was at - rm 

) per cent of parity and this season 2 100;— = | 

itis at 9214 per cent of parity. From Ke | PRICES RECEIVED BY 

1940 through 1943 an average of 26 > FARMERS 

per cent of the cotton crop found its | | 

way into the loan. 5035 36 “37 38 “39 “40 “41 “42 43 44 45 
Parity refers to farm prices, yet 

parity for cotton is not the average run 
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few comparisions: 

Rayon Competition. In the period 1935-39, rayon 
staple fiber sold at double the price of S. M. 1 1/16” 
cotton. At the present time rayon staple fiber is 
around 15% cheaper than this type of cotton. As 
a result, rayon is steadily and surely cutting into 
cotton consumption. Currently, cotton consumption 
is running 20% below the 1942 monthly average. 
Rayon is now being consumed at a rate around 
30% above the 1942 average. Increased capacity 
for the rayon industry will mean much larger pro- 
duction in 1947. 


Cotton Loses Competitive Ground 


Burlap. Cotton goods are directly competitive 
with burlap in the bag trade. Certain constructions, 
which before the war were selling around the same 
price, now show a 2 cent-a-yard spread in favor of 
burlap. While cotton consumption in the fourth 
quarter of 1945 was down almost 19 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1944, burlap con- 
sumption was up around 45 per cent. 

Foreign Cotton. In November 1944 a subsidy of 
4 cents a pound was placed on American cotton 
for export in order to put it in line with world cot- 

‘ton prices. In a recent publication the Department 
of Agriculture pointed out that since that date 
the changes in price have put American cotton from 
14 to 2% cents per pound further out of line with 

world prices. Since that report was made, the spread 
has continued to widen. 

Since the prices of many of the things which the 
farmer sells are also reflected in the prices of things 
he buys, an advance in one helps an advance in the 
other. For example, higher cotton prices mean 
higher shirt and overall prices. Higher grain prices 
mean higher flour prices. So it goes, and as a result, 
there has not been one monthly decrease in the 
parity index in about five years. However, there 
will come a time when the peak is reached and the 
downtrend gets under way. Then the operation will 
work in reverse and prices will break sharply. In- 
stead of helping to level out price changes, parity 
just accentuates the cycle. 


"We Want Ours" 


The Farm Bloc was quiet while the discussions on 
wage-price policies were under way. Now that the 
Administration has taken a stand and granted sub- 
stantial wage increases to labor, the Farm Bloc is 
out to get all they can for the farmer, especially the 
cotton farmer. Even the mention of lower cotton 
prices may soon be unlawful. Under a limitation in- 
cluded in the Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill for the coming fiscal year by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee (dominated by Southern 
members), any official or employee of the depart- 
ment is barred from issuing “any prediction, oral 
or written, or forecast, except as to damage threat- 
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the competitive position of cotton? Following are a 


ened or caused by insects or pests, with respect 
future prices of cotton or trend of same.” They 
mention crop damage, for crop damage usua 
influences higher prices. 

This committee went one step further. It suh 
stantially slashed the funds for the Bureau 4 
Agricultural Economics for the coming year, blam 
ing that bureau for making forecasts and survey 
outside of its jurisdiction. This bureau is one ¢ 
the best in the entire Government setup. It is of 
of the few which was not shuffled back and fort 
in the hundreds of changes made in the vario 












Government Departments in the past twelve yeany 





The action taken so far has all been negative 
but this is only the beginning. The well-worn Pac 


Bill is being brought back to life. It was passedf 


twice by the House, once unanimously, during th 
War; but was blocked in the Senate through con: 
promise and after Presidential intercession. 


. 


The Pace Bill 


This bill would alter the present parity formul 
by including wage rates. What would happen to 
parity under the new formula? Here are the esti: 
mated changes, made late in 1945, for a few key 
commodities :— 


Parity under 

Present Pace 

Formula Bill 

Wheat ($ per bu.) 1.55 2.02 
Corn ($ per bu.) LZ 1.47 
Hogs ($ per cwt.) 12.70 16.60 
Cotton (¢ per lb.) 21.70 28.40 


That looks like a substantial increase to us. What 
will it mean to the buying public? Back in 1948, 
when the bill was first introduced, the OPA estimated 
that it would add almost 214 billion dollars to the 
annual consumer food budget. It might be well to 
mention at this point that the Government is now 
spending about 1! billion dollars to keep prices 
down. 

As we studied the situation, we thought that per- 
haps we were biased. Maybe the OPA has been 
keeping prices down unduly. Perhaps the world 
cotton situation is such that higher prices are justi- 
fied. The statements which follow are not ours, nor 
are they those of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. S. K. Kirpalani of India, chairman of the 
study group of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee made them only two weeks ago. ‘The 
study group was alive to the inherent weaknesses in 
the cotton situation throughout the world to wliich 
the committee drew attention in its April, 1945 
meeting. Especially was it conscious that the pro- 
ducing countries are now holding stocks which in 
aggregate far exceed the quantities they can hope 
in the forseeable future to consume and export. The 
group was equally aware that forces are at work 
which could greatly stimulate production. 

“Although the world crop in 1945-46 was short 
and the beginnings of (Please turn to page 736) 
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S THE nation emerges from 
A abnormal war conditions to 
an era of peace, thoughtful inves 
tors sense the necessity of scan- 
ning portfolios with critical eyes. 
Hope of success in securing a sat- 
isfactory income or of achieving 
gains through appreciation must 
rely upon penetrating insight into the ever changing 
economic scene, as unprecedented forces are now at 
work which may stimulate or check the progress of 
numerous industries or their component units. 

Many a concern rated as marginal in prewar has 
gained new stature through abnormal wartime activ- 
ities and may either relapse to an unimpressive posi- 
tion or offer dynamic competition to leaders in its 
group henceforth. On the heels of a four-year major 
rise in stock prices, a crucial question arises as to 
what profits to accept — what stocks to retain — 
what substitutions to make, and only reasoned an- 
alysis can find the answer. 

In order to assist our subscribers in formulating 
investment decisions, the Magazine of Wall Street 
presents its Security Re-appraisals and Dividend 
forecasts at six months intervals in addition to its 
regular coverage of important economic and indus- 
trial developments in each ‘issue. By this method, 
the maximum number of industries are periodically 
reviewed in the light of most recent information 
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1946 Special Re-appraisals 
lof Values, Earning and Dividend Forecasts 


Prospects and Ratings for 
Merchandising, Farm, Elec- 
trical and Railway Equip- 
ment Stocks. 


Part IV 


available with up-to-date statisti- 
ca) data provided for ready com- 
parisons. Supplementing _ this, 
brief comments on the status of 
each individual company listed on 
the table and its near term divi- 
dend potentials are presented. 
This combined material we be- 
lieve will serve as the most practical method of 
keeping our readers, who collectively own shares in 
many corporations, adequately informed in their 
efforts to safeguard or improve their investment 
positions. 

The key to our ratings of investment quality and 
current earnings trend of the individual stocks — 
the last column in the tables, preceding comment 
— is as follows: A +, Top Quality; A, High Grade; 
B, Good: C +, Fair: C, Marginal; while the accom- 
panying numerals indicate current earnings trend 
thus: 1—Upward; 2—-Steady ; 3—Downward. For 
example, Al denotes a stock of High Grade invest- 
ment quality with an Upward current earnings trend. 

Stocks marked with a W in the tabulations are 
recommended for income return. Issues regarded as 
having above average appreciation potentials are 
denoted by the letter X. Purchases for appreciation 
should, of course, be timed with the trend and in- 
vestment advice regularly offered in the A. T. Mil- 
ler market analysis in every issue of this publication. 
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N ATIONAL INCOME ORDINARILY sets the trend 

merchandising volume. Except for unusual cir- 
cumstances, such as imposed by wartime restrictions, 
the American public may be counted upon to spend 
about one-fourth of its disposable.income in retail 
stores—not including groceries or restaurants and 
taverns. This ratio of spending to income has been 
so consistent—in good times and in bad—that 
economists have come to regard income (after taxes 
and savings) as one of the most reliable trade in- 
dices. 

In appraising the outlook for retail organizations, 
therefore, one ought to begin with a careful ex- 
amination of basic conditions affecting probabie 
consumer purchasing power. The next most im- 
portant determinant of retail distribution volume 
is the availability of desirable merchandise, and this 


factor promises to prove especially vital this year 
Other phases of the business tending to have a bear- 


ing on successful results are “markup” policies, 

wage scales, delivery costs, clearance sales and ex- 

pansion programs. Tax relief must not be over- 
looked as a major favorable influence. 

Regardless of 

numerous uncer- 

tainties arising 

from postwar 

readadjust- 

ments, the outlook 

for retailers ap- 

pears more satis- 

factory than had 

seemed possible a 


MERCHANDISE SHARES 
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year favorable factors inclu 

these: 
Prospect of continued relatively high spendi 
power—despite widespread strikes. 
Substantial increase in supplies of consum 
goods which have been scarce for years. 
Likelihood of increased volume at higher pri 
levels, contributing to larger gross recelp 
and above-average net income. 
Indications that profit margins may hold : 
abnormally high levels in spite of pressu 
from government price control authorities 
squeeze wartime spreads. 
Operating costs expected to remain relative 
low in relation to total sales despite contin 
ance of liberal wage rates. 
High construction costs likely to delay pr 
spective expansion programs which poll 
eventually to increased competition and low 
unit sales volume. 

The encouraging outlook for retail trade th 
year is founded primarily on hope of high co 
sumer income. Unemployment resulting from strikt 
in major industries has reduced estimates of 19 
spendable income, of course, but unless idleness @ 
dures longer than now seems probable, it seems ‘sa! 
to forecast national disposable income at not le 
than $120 billion. That would be larger than am 
total on record prior to 1943. Allowing for th 
fact that the inclination to spend probably will b 
stronger than at any time before the w ar, it ma 


ago. Principal 


be assumed that a higher percentage of income wif! 


be diverted to retail shops. If the percentage shoul 
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reach a normal of 25 per cent, it would mean that The conclusion that may be drawn from this pro- 
approximately $30 billion would be spent for mer- spect of high national income is that retail trade 
chandise distributed by department stores, and figures should continue to make a favorable compari- 
variety chains as well as through mail order chan- son with highly profitable totals of the war years. 
nels. Expenditures in grocery stores also may be When it is taken into consideration that operating 
expected to exceed the average volume of recent costs probably will be low in relation to sales volume 
years. and that taxes will be less burdensome, it may be 





Position of Leading Merchandise Shares 





—————-In Dollars Per C Share 
1936-9 1941-4 Price 
Company Avge. Avge. 1945 1944 1945 Recent Earnings Div. Investment COMMENTS 
Net Net Net E.P.T. Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating 


X Allied Stores .................. . $1.04 $2.84 $4.15(b) $7.36 $1.30 $48 11.5 2.7% B—1 Prospect of substantial increase in 
household appliance business is fav- 
eorable for earnings and dividend 
outlook. Expansion contemplated. 

2.62 . x F C+2 Outlook for industrial purchasing 
power in its service area appears 
above average. Dividend policy 
conservative. 

A2 Emphasis on women's apparel prob- 
ably means slackening in sales vol- 
ume but earnings may improve. 
Dividend rate already raised on 
split stock. 

| Federated Dept. Stores . a . : . A B—1 Tax relief expected to be major in- 

| fluence in sharp earnings improve- 
ment. This should justify higher 
dividend and perhaps stock split. 





2.80Mr ls ‘ 3 Industrial activity in its territory 
holding above average. Earnings 
and dividend outlook promising. 


) W First National Stores 


2.40(x) } : F ‘i +1 Although rate of growth may slack- 
en, sales volume liekly to be large. 
More liberal dividend already in 
force. 


Gimbel Bros. RRS : 


Grant, W. T. F : 1.62(x) . ‘ : J Sales volume and earnings would 
be helped by increased output of 


° desirable goods. Higher dividen: 
includ likely. 

. Green, 3. 4.27(b) : , : ‘ Conditions favor increased sales 
yendin and continued satisfactory margins. 


Earnings should warrant higher 
dividend. 

NSUM@} interstate Dept. Stores ...... ; P 3.35(x) , é : ; 1 Strikes likely to have moderate ad- 
verse effects in some Midwest out- 
lets, but earnings should be well 
sustained. Dividend probably s-- 











T pri cure. 
“ecel EEE — aes = ? 
ecelp Jewel Tea i 5 A ; Hl d Prospects point to continued re- 
covery from serious wartime re- 
strictions. Dividend rate already 
10ld d higher. 
ressu BS he Wha. kcseecianpncduvsavntenns é : ‘ : y é Recovery of many small variety 
ities r items should help expand sales vol- 
ume and improve earnings. 
P BSB) Sc is. wiccotendestsaiewaecsas ; . A mr ‘ 9 F A2 Purchasing power expected to re- 
ativel main relatively high in its territory 
P and earnings rise indicated. Con- 
ontin servative dividend policy will be 
continued. 
, pr NENG ie Ws censacnagennessaapaxaceves 1. ‘ -A. < s ° Volume expected to set new record 
y p! and tax relief should lift earnings. 
poll Expansion program has begun. 
| lowe X Marshall Field 2 ‘ - A ‘ B—1 Economic conditions and recent in- 
ternal adjustments promise sub- 
stantial earnings gain and higher 
le th dividend. 
h col XMcy Dept. Stores ‘ : 2.34(x) ‘ ‘ , Prospects promising for highly sat- 
e isfactory results. Stock split indi- 
strike cates higher dividend than last 
19 year. 
McCrory Stores d s j ’ R C-+2 Return of pre-war goods and in- 
ess e creased merchandising efficiency 
> cal favor earnings and dividend im- 
AS ‘Sa provement. 
ot les McCiellan Stores ‘ : 1.80(x) 5 : ; 5 C+2 Prospect for larger volume and 
un all more rapid turnover should expand 
earnings and dividends. Tax relief 
or tl . helos. 
will Uf} + 1945. (a)—12 months to June 30, 1945. W—See Introduction—Page 703. 
+t ma JI—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1945. (b)—12 months to October 31, 1945. 
‘4| Mr—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1945. N.A.—Not Available. : 
ne Wi! Jo—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1946. E—Estimated. 


{x)—12 months to July 31, 1945. X—See Introduction—Page 703. 
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understood why the earnings outlook for most con- 
cerns in this business is so bright. Unless something 
unforeseen develops to upset present calculations, 
investors would seem to have valid reason for antici- 
pating larger dividends for most companies in the 
retail group. Variety chains 
should benefit especially from tax 
relief and recovery of desirable 
merchandise. Most companies in 
this group seem headed for divi- 
dend improvement. 

Although fundamental factors 
are generally favorable, it is ap- 
parent that various types of re- 
tailing may be affected different- 
ly. For example, department 
stores may not expand sales vol- 
ume so readily as variety chains. 
Retailers of the department-store type situated in 
metropolitan areas seem likely to experience a shift 
in consumer preferences to so-called “hard goods” 
and other merchandise which has been scarce during 
the war. Generally speaking, such stores have been 
far more crowded than the variety chains, especially 
those which have not concentrated on wearing ap- 
parel. 

As an enormous number of small items usually 
stocked by variety stores get back into production, 











it would be only natural to expect this development 
to contribute to substantial sales expansion. De. 





partment stores undoubtedly are destined to experi-f 


ence sales growth from recovery of higher priced 
items such as refrigerators, ranges, radios and other 
appliances that have been un- 
available for the last few years, 
In total volume, however, it would 
not be surprising if the value of 
thousands of small items retailed 
in variety chains should exceed 
the “hard goods” total recovered 
by the larger retail outlets. 
Mail order organizations are 
likely to benefit importantly from 
recovery of “hard goods” and 
maintenance of farm income at 
high wartime levels. As a matter 
of fact, rural purchasing power stands a good 
chance of increasing this year rather than decreas- 
ing. Pressure already is evident in Washington 
to boost prices of farm products and demand for 
food is so strong that farmers would seem to be 
justified in planting crops on the large scale adopt- 
ed during the war. Hence, if weather conditions 
are favorable, farm income readily might reach a 
new high record this year. Such a development 
would be especially (Please turn to page 738) 





























































































































Position of Leading Merchandise Shares (continued) 
In Dollars Per C Share 
1936-9 1941-4 Price 
Company Avge. Avge. 1945 1944 1945 Recent Earnings Div. Investment COMMENTS 
Net Net Net E.P.T. Dividend Price Ratio Yield Rating 

W Melville Shoe .................... $2.09 $2.23 $1.86(a) $.18  $.200 $45 24.2 4.4% 8—2 End of rationing has helped sales, 
but price control and higher wage 
demands tend to squeeze manufac- 
turing profit margins. 

X Montgomery Ward ............ 3.86 3.79 3.89(b) 2.84 2.00 76 19.5 2.6 B1 High farm purchasing power and 
tax relief expected to lift sales and 
earnings. Higher dividend likey 

a es SE eee aes 1.44 1.42 1.55 3.62* -87¥2 40 25.8 2.2 B2 Favorabe economic influences and 
lower tax rate point to increased 
earnings. Stock split approved. 
turer increase jn dividend may 
materialize. 

National Tea ...................... def: 1.33 -78 1.33 N.A. -85 27 20.3 3.3 c2 Further improvement in sales vol- 
ume likely. Smaller prior charges 
should help earnings and dividends. 

Newberry, J. J. .......-.--200.... 1.30 1.75 1.90E 4.47 -60 34 17.8 1.7 B2 Results likely to follow generally 
favorable trend in variety gro 
More liberal dividend rate indi- 
cated. 

i Ape [Sy « aan nec eres 2.15 2.13 2.14(a) 3.84 1.67 53 24.9 or Al nme ag outlook in farm areas 
favorable for earnings. Stock split 
paves way for higher dividend. 

Safeway Stores .................0 1.44 1.54 1.59 -42 1.00 25 15.7 4.0 B2 Favorable conditions for grocery 
chains point to earnings and divi- 
dend improvement for this leader. 

X Sears Roebuck ....... 1.37 1.49 1.48(e) 2.38 1.06 40 27.0 2.6 Bl Larger volume in household appli- 
ances and farm implements should 
set new sales record. Dividends to 
be more liberal. 

RRR ER SOR RON Re 1.54 def. .74 def..12(a) None Nil 22 — — C+1 Expansion program expected to con- 
tinue. This should help sales vol- 
ume and earnings, but may defer 
dividend resumption. 

Woolworth, F. W.. ...........0. 3.19 2.43 2.43 1.89* 1.60 51 21.0 3.1 A2 Prospects favor substantial increase 
in volume, encouraging improve- 
ment in earnings and possible high- 
er dividend rate later in year. 

* 1945. N.A.—Not Available E—Estimated. X—See Introduction—Page 703. 

(a)—12 months to June 30, 1945. ; W—See Introduction—Page 703. 

(e)—12 months to July 16, 1945. 

(b)—12 months to October 31, 1945. 
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Farm 
Equipment 
Companies 


UNDER TODAY'S 
CONDITIONS 


Kx WOW 


By STANLEY DEVLIN 


HE FARMER IS PROSPEROUS 
and seems likely to continue 
so for some time to come. This 





Farm prosperity today is unprecedented. Makers of 
farm machinery should reap substantial benefits. 


fact is the major element in the current outlook for 
leading manufacturers of agricultural machinery 


and equipment. 


Last year farm income of nearly $22 billion set 
a new high. Moreover, and contrary to earlier pre- 
dictions, farm income this year will compare quite 


favorably with the high levels attained during the 
war years. To meet the demands for greatly in- 
creased supplies of food and to insure not only our 
heavy domestic needs, but those of devastated 
countries abroad, as well, farmers are being urged 
to enlarge substantially (Please turn to page 739) 





Position of Farm Equipment Stocks 





Avge. Avge. 
Company Net Net 


In Dollars Per C 
1936-9 1941-4 


Share 


Divi- 





1945 
Net 


1944 
E.P.T. 


1945 
Divi- 
dend 


Price dend Invest- 
Recent Earnings Yield ment 
Price Ratio % Rating COMMENTS 





X Allis Chalmers $2.55 $3.96 





$3.71(a) $20.58 


$1.75 


48 13.0 3.6 B2 Third largest maker of farm machinery. 
Potential earnings substantial, justifying in- 
crease in present dividend. Tax relief will 
be sizeable. 





MRM Male (We. .ccsseccectnenrvepeevevcase 2.08 2.46 


3.160c¢ 


9.23 


2.00(x) 


43 13.6 4.6 B—2 Company's output includes a full line of 
farm hinery and impl ts as well as 
industrial tractors. Finances excellent. 
Higher dividends in prospect. 








X Deere & Co. ...............00 2.91 3.39 


2.160¢ 


N.A. 


1.50 


47 21.7 3.2  B—2 Company ranks second in industry and out- 
put is well diversified. Financial position is 
good and dividends may be increased to $2 
this year. 





X International Harvester.. 4.20 5.03 


4.420c 


None* 


89 20.2 3.2 B2 Leading farm machinery manufacturer and 
one of foremost makers of trucks. Has 
extensive foreign facilities. Present divi- 
dends assured. 





Minneapolis-Moline . ............ 18 1.44 


-560c 


1.05* 


14 25.0 — C2 One of the smaller units. Pre-war record 
not impressive. Early dividends do not ap- 
pear likely and shares must be rated as 
highly speculative. 





Myers, F. E. & Bro. .......... 4.59 3.69 


3.570c 


1.28* 


2.25 





61 17.1 3.7 B—2 Company factures a line of pumps, 
spraying equipment and other farm items. 
Record has been good and continued liberal 
dividends are probable. 





GUYER COED. nscciescccssccssssses 1.51 2.54 
| : 


1.630¢ 


-30* 


1.00 


29 17.7 3.4 ©C+2 Merger with Cleveland Tractor has strength- 
ened company's trade position. Should do 
better in period ahead than in pre-war 
years. Dividends reasonably secure. 








* 1945. Oc Fiscal year ended October 31, 1945. 


E Estimated. 


(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. N.A. Not available. 


(x) Includes $0.80 year-end dividend payable Jan. 2, 1946. 
X See Introduction Page 703. 
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IN 
RAIL 
EQUIPMENTS 


By WARREN BEECHER 


Makers OF RAILWAY equipment, now that the 
strike wave is rapidly on the wane, will soon 
be making an all-out effort to speed up production 
under the new wage-price formula. As the outbreak 
of industrial strife in the hard metal group dried up 
material sources, progress in meeting an already 
substantial demand for cars and locomotives was in- 
terrupted, but now again this traditionally ‘feast 
or famine” industry has its sights set to prove that, 
for once, it can round out perhaps a full decade of 
prosperous operations. 

Prospects for well sustained high volume for four 
or five years to come are bolstered by a number of 
encouraging and clearly marked demand _ factors, 
originating both at home and abroad. How much 
of an earnings squeeze will develop under the impact 
of soaring wage scales and rising costs of materials 
is unpredictable, but fortunately enough most of 
the industry’s larger concerns enjoy an above-aver- 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT GROUP VS. 
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Railroads are in the market for more new 
equipment than at any time in_ history. 


age tax cushion to absorb at least part of the shock, 
and if the promised “price bulge” does not prove 
altogether visionary, net earnings during 1946 
could conceivably run well above those of near pre- 
war years. With working capital doubled since 
1940 and with substantially modernized facilitics, 
the industry is in excellent shape to meet the cha! 
lenge of tight Federal restrictions until the hopeful 
day arrives when all controls are mitigated. Not 
that serious problems will not present themselves, 
but rather that managerial efficiency and resource 
fulness characteristic of the stronger concerns is 
likely to meet the test ably. 

Granted that profit margins possibly, or pro 
hably, will not be seriously impaired during 1946 
operations, the factor of volume will mainly de 
termine the level of earnings. Caution suggests 
that if the inevitable rise in operating costs should 
impinge so heavily upon margins that an offset 
ting rise in prices should be essential and permis 
sable, some degree of sales resistance might be en 
countered. On the other hand, railway equipment, 
unlike many other forms of manufactured products, 
is not only a prime essential in any economy but a 
determinant of earnings through the amount of 
operating efficiency it provides for the purchaser. 
Since rolling stock of every description was shock- 
ingly Cestroyed in devastated European countrics, 
its replacement is a “must” item at the top of every 
Government budget on the Continent, while modern- 
ization plans will likewise bring other foreign 
nations heavily into the market. As a long time 
must elapse before foreign facilities can be built or 
rebuilt to meet local demand, urgency appears likely 
to offset any reasonable price barrier which may 
present itself during the next few years, and orders 
should flood in upon American manufacturers. In- 
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and cars. 


Prospects for above-average volume from domestic 
sources not only are bright, but unusually clear cut. 
For a full decade prior to the war, the railroads 
coasted along as best they could with a large per- 


deed, foreign orders already strongly bolster the 
backlogs of our important makers of locomotives 


centage of antiquated equipment, and under the 
drastic stress of military traffic for more than four 
vears the condition of all classes of rolling stock 
naturally hit new and worrisome low levels. Repair 


bills soared mountainously, breakdowns proved cost- 
ly and hauling expenses went up and up. Large 
scale replacements. 


(Please turn to page 740) 








Company 


Position of Leading Rail Equipment Makers 





In Dollars Per Common Share 


1936-9 1941-4 
Avge. Avge. 
Net Net 


1945 
Net 


1944 
G.P.T. 


1945 


Dividend Price 


Divi- 
Price dend Invest 
Recent Earnings Yield ment COMMENTS 
Ratio % Ratine 





American Brake Shoe 


$2.60 $3.23 


$2.76(a) $1.97 


$1.65 


$52 18.8 3.1 B2 Long established specialist. Business relatively 


stabilized by constant replacement orders. 
Backlog impressive. Dividend probably safe. 





X American Car & Foundry ..Def. 3.50 





X American Locomotive 


4.83(b) 13.90 


7.19Ap 


2.54* 


63 4.7. C+1 Second laraest car builder. Prewar earnings 
erratic, b»t good recent record likely to con- 
tinue. Improved finances, large back!os, 


sest dividend continuance. 








1.05 


2.7 


2) 


38 7.8 A leading builder steam and electric locomo- 
tives. Prospects bright and finances strong. 
Heavy tax relief should support earnings and 


dividend. 





Baldwin Locomotive 


X General American Transp. 





General 


Railway Signal 





3.34 3.48 


1.75(a) 10.54 


2.94(a) 7.26 


2.84(a) N.A. 


C-++1 Ranks high in special field. Unfiilled orders 
large and outlook promising. Achieving diver- 
sification. No change in dividend likely in 
near term. 


4.4 


Strongly financed old concern with stable 
earnings and dividends. Revenue from leased 
cars steadies profits. Maintenance of divi- 
dend assured. 





3.8 A2 





One of two concerns with virtual monopoly 
of signal business. Outlook encouraging. Con- 
servative dividend will probably continue un- 
changed. 


43 15.1 1.7 B—2 








Lime L « 





7.01 





5.68 22.26 





New York Airbrake 


2.18 3.9% 





Poor & Co. B 


-46 1.43 


1.22(a) 


2.28 


N.A, 





X Pressed Steel Car 





Pullman 


Superheater 


Union Tank Car 


Westinghouse Air Br 


* 1945 
Ap.—For fisal year ended April 30, 1945 
(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945 (b) For 12 months ended June 30, 1945 


ake 


N. A.—NOT AVAILABLE 





(y) 


Def. 


1.24(y) 


1.63 3.17 


1.13 1.79 


-54 -63 


1.67 2.39 


1.25 1.58 


1937-9 Average. 


1.31(a) .7.52 


3.64(a) 7.70 


1.25(a) 2.35 


1.05(a) 


1.94(b) 8.88 


1.30 2.a0* 


X—See 


2.30* 


2.50 


2.00 


1.00 


3.00 


1.20 


-50 


2.00 


1.25 


Introduction— Page 703. 


Third largest factor in the industry. Should 
obtain impressive orders next few years. 
Substantial tax cushion should support con- 
servative dividend. 


cl 





B1 Shares practically entire field with one com- 
petitor. Earnings variable but good wartime 


record should continue. Dividend amply earned. 





23 18.8 3.4 C+2 An imporatnt maker specialty track equip- 
ment. Finances improved by wartime oper- 
tions. Prospects good. Small dividend pro- 
bably secure. 


Third largest freight car maker. With work- 
ing capital at peak level and good volume 
potentials, near term dividend maintenance 
seems probable. 


27 20.7 3.7 C+1 


63 Largest maker of passenger cars. Alsa pro- 
duces freight equipment. Should enjoy good 
sales for several years. Stable dividend 


well assured. 


31 Well rated producer special equipment for 
both mobile and stationery power plants. De- 


mand established. Dividend outlook reassuring. 


Experienced maker heavy castings and special- 
ties for use in railway equipment. Good 
industry prospects enhance potentials. Modest 
dividend safe. 


39 20.1 5.1 B2 Leading unit in car leasing field. Unusually 


stable nature of business, good prewar record, 
establishes fidence in continued dividend 
payments. 





3.5 BI 


35 26.9 Oldest and largest in its field. Replacement 


orders already substantial, and prospects 
above-average bright. Dividend appears 
secure. 








MARCH 


16, 


1946 
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Electrical 
| Equipment 
- Companies 


Photo by General Electric 


Electrical appliances are moving into dealers’ 
hands, but supplies continue restricted by strikes. 


A ts ee re Mhedler Vow Competition 


By FRANK K. WALTERS 


" NVESTORs IN sHAREs of the electric equipment con- 

B eave scanning daily stock market sheets, have 
discovered that prices for their favorites of late are 
by no means immune to the ebb and flow of specula- 
tive opinion. Question is whether near term or 
medium term potentials warrant the recent dip in 
prices or whether in the light of calm analysis the 
down trend has over-discounted such adverse factors 
as strikes and the new wage-price program. While 
the outlook is still obscure, it is timely to review 
whatever factual evidence presents itself. 

As for strikes, these at the moment are generally 
confined to General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric. Much to the dislike of the main CIO, its 
electric affiliate in General Motors Corporation has 
settled on the line with a promised wage boost of 
181% cents per hour, but neither of the first men- 
tioned concerns has thus far been inclined to adopt 
the G.M. pattern. Quite aside from the element of 
wages, of course, wrangles over numerous other de- 
tails delay a final settlement, and it is anyone’s 
guess just how promptly all arguments will be 
settled. Hopefully, this might occur soon and in 
that event the stage is all set to resume the race to 
achieve record peace-time output. 

But while machines await only the touch of a 
hand to start humming, some time will be required 
to rebuild inventories of essential parts and raw 
materials, and the laborious process of training in- 
experienced workers to handle a legion of items quite 
different from those of wartime experience will 
further increase the lag. Optimists in the Civilian 
Production Administration predict that, judging by 
last December’s splendid record, production of re- 


710 


frigerators, irons, electric ranges, washing machines, 
etc. should reach prewar levels by May or June. 
Such guesses, however, pre-suppose an almost imme- 
diate settlement of labor difficulties and gloss over 
collateral handicaps created by the general wave of 
industrial strife. Lack of special metals, wire, plas- 
tics or insulation would interrupt production sched- 
ules drastically, so that until a normal flow of such 
essentials becomes realistic, progress is likely to 
drag along rather dismally rather than at a rate to 
arouse cheers. 

Industry’s own view of the immediate outlook 
after strikes subside is based upon more practical 
experience than that of theorists in Washington. 
According to B. W. Clark, vice-president of West- 
inghouse, while nothing can stop the advent of a 
record-breaking demand for electric appliances, 
“The summer may come and go before appliances 
are available in quantities.” Additionally this 
authority points out that while prior to the strike, 
employment by his division was only 400 under the 
pre-war peak, relative production had dropped to 
40% due to shortages of materials, time-consuming 
training and other problems. Production costs of 
appliances, with reconversion practically complete, 
were almost double those of pre-war, but he might 
have added that these naturally would trend down- 
ward as output reached a higher level, except for 
the now prospective substantial boost in wages. 
Rising cost of both labor and materials, in the face 
of tight price controls now clouds the earnings out- 
look. 

But to get away from the two leaders in the field 
for a moment, it is important to consider the other 
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numerous manufacturers of. electric equipment 
which temporarily at least have not been hamstrung 
by strikes. As Washington seems to be bent upon 
establishing industry-wide patterns for wages, it 
must be assumed that after GE and Westinghouse 

t squared away again, demands for wage increases 
will spread like prairie fire throughout the entire in- 
dustry, and that the trend will extend to practically 
all enterprises in our economy. To what extent 
strikes will enter the picture is indeterminable, and 
in many, if not most, cases bargaining may settle 
matters, but on a large scale general industrial pro- 
duction seems bound to lag for some months to come. 
Importantly supporting this premise, is the chaos 
about to arise in determining the relationship of 
wage cost to prices and the snarl of red tape which 
must be unravelled. Aside from production delays 
bound to occur and the amount of individual prob- 
lems which must be settled by independent enter- 
prises of every description, consider how these inter- 
ruptions will in turn react upon the largest units 
first to settle their labor and price problems. Many 
industrial customers of concerns such as GE and 
Westinghouse are likely to become cautious in their 
purchases until the air clears, and conversely where 
they supply parts to the “big fellows,” are likely to 
be slow in their deliveries. So interdependent is our 
economy that a problem for one segment is a prob- 


lem for all. 

While it is impossible for any outsider to measure 
the consequences of the wage-price program upon 
the operations of any selected concern, it is not so 
difficult to fathom some theories which are the base 
of much political and union thinking and ill-advised 
claims. 

In 1944, the 167,000 employees of GE received 
an averagé of $2,772 in wages, adding up to a total 
of $464 million for the year. In relation to sales of 
$1.35 billion, the percentage of wage costs was 
about 35% for that year. Glancing back to opera- 
tions for 1941, 109,000 workers were paid an aver- 
age of only $2,346, totalling $257 million or about 
40% of a volume level of $679 million. But despite 
the disparity in percentages and volume, per share 
net earnings in 1944 were $1.76 in 1944 against 
$1.99 in 1941, because of the impact of EPT. 
Assuming that peacetime volume declines level off at 
the 1941 figure and that the number of workers cor- 
respondingly falls off to match, if their pay were 
held at peak war-time figures, operating costs would 
mount by about $47 million. Offsetting this rise, 
however, $80 million of EPT need no longer be 
charged against income, leaving a further margin 
of $33 million to absorb additional material, sales or 
administrative costs, and to this might be added a 
few million for reduced (Please turn to page 741) 





Position of Leading Electrical Equipment Stocks 








Share 
1945 
1944 


Divi- 
E.P.T. dend 


In Dollars Per C 
1936-9 1941-4 
Avge. Avge. 1945 
Company Net Net Net 


Recent Earnings 


Divi- 

dend Invest- 
Yield ment 
Ratio % Rating 


ine COMMENTS 


Price 





Apex Electrical Mfg. .... $2.07 $2.04 N.A. $5.03 $1.00 


$33 os 3.0 C+2 Important maker vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines and ironers. Earnings erratic but 
fairly sustained in good times. Tax cushion 


improves dividend outlook. 





Black & Decker Mfg. .... 1.98 2.35 2.13Se 5.64* 1.60 


36 16.9 4.4 B—2 Long esfablished producer electrically driven 
tools. Heavy industrial demand enhances po- 


tentials. Dividend amply earned. 





Chicago Flexible Shaft.. 2.54 2.28 2.17 -65* 1.40 


42 19.3 3.3 B2 Strongly entrenched in special field. Prospects 
bright. Long successful record and excellent 
financial condition favor continued dividend 


payments. o} 





Cutler-Hammer ................ 1.18 2.44 2.27(a) 7.90 1.50 


35 15.4 4.2 B—2 A leading maker of controls for motor-driven 
machinery. Good trade position and heavy 
prospective demand brightens medium term 


prospects. Dividend easily covered. 





X General Electric ........ 1.53 1.71 1.92(a) 4.28 1.55 


46 23.9 3.3 A2 Ranks first among domestic makers electrical 
oods. Will benefit from worldwide demand 
‘or products. Working capital at peak. 


Dividend probably safe. 





Master Electric. .............. 2.15 2.95 2.62(a) 6.56 1.40 


35 13.3 4.0 B2 Specializes in production broad line of motors 
and generators. Well entrenched in trade. 
Above-average stability earnings. No change 


dividend likely. 





X McGraw Electric. ...... 2.25 2.16 1.71 -19* 1.50 


35 20.2 4.2 B2 Well rated maker of electric toasters and 
waffle bakers. Distribution facilities excellent. 


Favorable dividend record unlikely to change. 





Square D Co. .......ee 2.53 4.69 4.22(a) 9.32 2.00 


62 14.6 3.2 B2 A leading maker electrical devices and sup- 
plies. Diversification enhances volume poten- 
tials. Good financial position favors dividend 
stability. 





X Westinghouse Electric.. 1.36 1.71 1.68(a) 4.99 1.00 


34 20.2 2.9 A2 Oldest and second largest in electric equip- 
ment field. Strong trade position, broad 
diversification bolster potentials. Current divi- 


dend probably safe. 





Weston Electric Inst. .... 1.76 3.49 1.93(a) 10.26 1.70 


43 22.2 3.9 B2 Specialist in production measuring instruments 
for electric controls. Good prewar record 
and prospects. Conservative dividend rate 
well assured. 





* 1945. Se Fiscal year ended September 30, 1945. 
(a) For 12 months ended September 30, 1945. 








N.A. Not Available. 
X See Introduction, Page 703. 
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Opportunities... 


for Income and Price Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


{ g~ MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET’s Index of Bond 
Prices showed the following changes for the 
period indicated : 


On On 
Feb. 23. Mar. 2 

40 Domestic Corporates . 124.8 1245 — 3 
10 High Grade Rails ... 121.3 121.2 — .1 
10 Second Grade Rails .. 293.2 290.1 —3.1 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.6 68 + 8 
10 High Grade Industrials 105.3 105.3 
10 Foreign Governments 131.2 182.0 + 8 


The moderate recession in bond prices over the 
past fortnight carried prices to the level of early 
February. Average yield were still somewhat under 
3 per cent as compared with better than 3.25 per 


cent a year ago. Volume of bond trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange showed a rather marked 
contraction in recent sessions. In the preferred 
stock section, prices of some of the medium grade 
issues have yielded ground along with the general 
decline in the stock market. On the other hand, a 
number of non-callable preferreds have moved 
counter to the general trend, reaching new highs. 
U.S. Gypsum 7% preferred, for example, sold at 
20414, at which levels the yield is less than 3.5 
per cent. 

According to the Exchange, of the 341 preferred 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
which paid dividends in 1945, 246 issues at the end 
of the year were selling to yield between 3.0 per 
cent and 4.9 per cent. For all issues the average 
yield was 4.2 per cent compared with a yield of 4.7 
per cent a year ago. Only 82 issues were selling 
to yield 5 per cent or better, while 13 were quoted 
on a basis to yield less than 3 per cent. 

In the offing are a number of size- 
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AUG. 26, 1839 = 100 


able refunding issues, including a $54 
million issue of bonds and debentures 
by Illinois Power Co., and $81,602,200 
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10 SECOND GRADE RAILS * 


140 


300 ; : . 
of refunding bonds by Union Pacific. 
It is also reported that Great North- 

™ ern is contemplating refunding $100 








million of 1960, 1970 and 1980 ma- 
turities issued as recently as 1944. In 
addition, a number of leading public 
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utility companies are in a position to 
take effective advantage of current low 
money rates and vidaudl outstanding 
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bond and preferred stock issues Men- 
tioned prominently in this connection 
are Consolidated Edison of N. Y. sub- 
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10 HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIALS 
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sidiaries of Commonwealth & Southern, 
American Power & Light and Milwau- 
kee Gas Light. 
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SCALE FOR ALL INDEXES EXCEPT 10 SECOND GRADE RAILS 
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At the present time there is nothing 
to suggest that investors are likely to 
obtain early relief from the attrition 
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* SCALE AT RIGHT 


180 
in the rate of income return on fixed- 


income securities. So long as the Gov- 
ernment “holds the line” of low inter- 
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est rates, investors must reconcile themselves to 
the recurring problem of replacing refunded is- 
sues with other suitable mediums on a low yield 
basis, or accept lower quality issues for their higher 
return, together with the increased risk implied in 
such procedure. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY: = This company 
is considering a plan of recapitalization for. the 
purpose of eliminating accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock, the arrears on which now total 
$58.75 a share. It is thought that a net reduction 
in this amount is not impossible and may be re- 
garded as probable. However, it is improbable that 
earnings will permit payment of the entire accumu- 
lation which must happen before dividends can be 
made on the common stock. The reduction of 11.1% 
in sales last year below 1944 was not due to insuffi- 
cient orders, but rather to the company’s inability 
to produce as much as the market would absorb. 
Incidentally, the com- 


issued. The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this company will be held on March 27th and it is 
expected that the company’s charter will be amended 
to permit the issuance of the new preferred stock 
and that the new Board of Directors, which will 
then be elected, will make the call of the $1.40 pre- 
ferred stock effective May 15th, the first dividend 
date thereafter. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORP.: This company has 
called for redemption on April 15th, at 103 and 
interest, its outstanding issue of 5% sinking fund 
debentures due 1959, payments to be made through 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York City. It 
should be noted that stock purchase warrants an- 
nexed to the debentures will become void if not 
exercised before retirement. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. $5 CUMULATIVE PRE- 
FERRED STOCK: 


This company’s preferred stock 
has had a price range 














pany has had no occa- in the last year of: 
sion to borrow money Suggestions for Current Investment Funds High 132; low 125; 
from banks during the lie, il, eae Last 12812. At the lat- 
past year. The com- 7 we Price Price ~OCOsYield ter price, we would 
vany recently declared Amer. & For. Pwr. Deb. 5's, 2030... $108 $106 4.7% point out to our read 
$2.00 on account of ar- Intl. Tel. & Tel. Deb. 5's, 1955 106 1054.7 ers that it is still selling 
rears on the preferred Lehigh Coal & Nav. S. F. 34%'s, 1970. 1062 105 3.2 8!. points above the 
stock, payable March N. Eng. Gas & Elec. Assn. Deb. 5's, 1950 10034 100!/, 4.9 redemption price — of 
20, 1946, to stockhold- N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's, C, 2047 110 105* 4.5 $120 per share. Inves 
ers of record March Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ist 4!/2's, 1958-60 10! 102 4.4 tors too often disregard 
5th. Southern Pacific Deb. 4!/2's, 1981 107 110 4.2 the eall price when 

holding or purchasing 
PENINSULAR TELE- = | Ueferred Stocks: callable preferred stocks 
PHONE COMPANY: Associated Dry Goods $7 2nd Pfd. 136 N.C. 5.0 or bonds. No matter 
The company has an- ee — oy how attractive such is 
nounced its intention to — _— eam Vine Pad P86: — = ~ sues may be, one should 

Columbia Gas & Elec. $4 Pfd. 110 110 5.4 : 

call the presently out- Curti: Publishing $4 Prior Pfd. i << not hold or buy when 
standing 100,000 shares Sharon Steel $5 Pfd. 102, 105 48 the market price shows 
of $25 par value pre- Stokely-Ven Camp $1 Price Pfd. 22", 2K 44 a substantial premium, 
ferred stock bearing a —— especially where — the 
$1.40 dividend rate per N.C.—Not callable. *Not prior to July |, 1952. company’s credit is A-1, 
share. It is intended to which would permit re- 


replace the called stock 

by a new issue of 80,000 shares of $25 par value 
preferred stock, bearing a $1.00 dividend rate per 
share annually. The owners of preferred shares 
will be offered an opportunity to exchange 80% 
of each stockholder’s shares for the new preferred 
shares, on a share for share basis at a price to be 
determined later. In addition to the new preferred 
shares to be issued, it is intended to extend rights 
to the common stockholders to purchase from the 
company one share of common stock for each five 
shares of the presently outstanding common stock 
they hold. These rights when issued may be ex- 
ercised in the purchase of additional common shares 
at a price expected to be around $30.00 per share 
and the funds obtained thereby will be used in the 
main to reduce the amount of preferred stocks from 
the 100,000 shares of $1.20 preferred now outstand- 
ing to the 80,000 shares of preferred stock to be 
MARCH 
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placing a $5 dividend 
preferred stock with one paying a smaller dividend 
rate. Other high grade preferred stocks selling 
well above their call prices are: International Nickel, 
selling at 140 and callable at 120, DuPont $7 pre 
ferred stock, selling at 129 and callable at 120. 


ATLAS CORPORATION: 


for redemption on April Ist at $55 a share and ac- 


This company has called 


crued dividends, all remaining outstanding shares 
of its preferred stock. Funds required for redemp- 
tion will be taken by the company from the treasury 


resources. 


EVERSHARP, INC.: All 412° debentures due 1965 
will be redeemed March 23, next. Until March 18, 
debentures will be convertible into common stock at 
$40 a share. Privilege expires after latter date. 
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+ oe BIGGEST FACTOR in success is enthusiasm for edge. Moreover, they miss that creative urge he 
your work—otherwise we create nothing—but —that inspiration—the depth of satisfaction— 38 
be 
ecome a mere cog in the machine. And it helps which are the rewards of achievement. 
b g in th h And it hel hich th ds of ach t 
a 
too, to have a goal and a dream to make our work There is greater enjoyment in achievement than ma 
mi 
alive, fresh, and interesting. in the monetary rewards, no matter how large. ” 
The most disillusioned people are those who Money is spent, but when you do a good job, you ” 
have expected a great deal out of life, but have have endowed it with the sense of accomplish- . 
only given lip service to their tasks. This is ment. : 
particularly true of those who long for success but When you invest in yourself you are certain to 
never dig beneath get out of it what you 
e This Department is dedicated to serve men in building up a 
the surface for it. reserve through every known means that will create stability— ~ 4 : 
bringing the comforts and joys of life—and happiness. put in, and a sub dif 
‘ It’s our contribution, too, toward the firming of the foundation ; are 
And yet—that is the of our economy so that we will retain our status as free men and stantially greater re- 7 
: women in a new world. ge 
only way to acquire To you, our subscribers, we extend an opportunity to assist in turn than you can col 
spreading this doctrine toward security and right thinking—in 
the schools and universities, and in your own homes and offices. a 
the necessary back- i ane Uiteaen tx eanaenede, aca. secure from any | vis 
C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher. , one 
ground and knowl- kind of investment. cor 
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ANSWERS 


TO INSURANCE 


Snguiries 
By EDWIN A. MULLER 


Providing for Heirs 


Insurance Editor: I have followed your page with a good 
deal oj interest. I have a problem with which I am sure you 
can help me with some good advice as to annuities, 

At my death (I am just 76 now) I shall leave my daughter 
with what will seem to her a large amount. Neither she or 
her husband know how to manage, nor how to save money. 
Today is all that there is to them. 

My will leaves it all to her, she being the only natural heir. 
As 1 have watched with alarm how she and her husband 
almost throw money away, I have thought of changing it so 
that she will get only half; and of putting the other half into 
an annuity. 

Here is the situation; 

I am carrying three $5000 policies on her husband and an- 
other relative, so written that they cannot change the policies, 
in which, in addition to her receiving the usual death awards, 
at their ages of 65, (they are both the same age as she is) 
the policies are automatically converted into annuities for 
her. This annuity will total over $100 a month. 

But what about her welfare before that time. She is now 
38, and, if I live to the average age of my family, she will be 
between 42 and 47 when I die. 

Half of what she will inherit will be over $20,000. Is there 
a form of annuity that can be bought with a total down pay- 
ment by my administrator for this amount, which will pay so 
much a month up to, and including her 65th birthday, which 
will be good for this purpose? 

In answering suppose that she is 45 when she inherits. I 
would consider $100 a month good security for her. 

What is the type of annuity you would advise? At the 
present time, what can an annuity paying $100 a month for 20 
yrs. be bought? I take it for granted that you are forbidden 
to recommend companies. I shall appreciate your answer. 


L.A.Q., Seattle, Wash. 


) kom details as related in your letter are not un- 

usual since money management is really a very 
difficult thing for many people to accomplish. You 
are fortunate in having made a will, but do not for- 
get that changes or modifications should be made as 
conditions change. 

If I understand correctly you have made pro- 
vision with respect to the life insurance policies you 
are carrying, to have the proceeds payable as in- 
come under the settlement options in the policies. 
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This is most satisfactory for all concerned. In so 
far as utilizing annuities to provide a supplement- 
ary income you have several choices open. 


(1) You can provide in your will that your ex- 
ecutor be authorized to purchase an annuity on 
your daughter based on her age at the time of your 
death. This annuity should be effected so that no 
one can commute or modify the income payments. 
However, the rate of yield will be based on annuity 
rates in force at that time, on her then age. 

(2) You can purchase now at present rates what 
is known as a Temporary Annuity. This will pay 
a monthly income for a specified number of years 
only, so that for example a Temporary Annuity 
based on your daughter’s age 38, paying $100.00 
per month will require a deposit of $20,408.00 for 
an income over a 20 year period or through age 
58, or a deposit of $25,260.20 to yield an income of 
$100.00 a month over a 27 year period or through 
age 65. 

These rates are based on the rates of one of the 
larger companies. This Temporary Annuity will 
provide an income which will supplement the in- 
come your daughter will receive under the life in- 
surance policies, thereby providing a certainty of 
money management for her. 

The Temporary Annuity is the equivalent of a 
Term Policy. A Term Policy is effective for a de- 
finite term of years in which the proceeds of the 
policy are payable if death occurs during this time. 

For such other of the funds in your estate which 
will be left after providing for the purchase of the 
annuities you could authorize and direct your ex- 
ecutor to pay this in installments to your daughter 
and in this way prevent her from receiving a lump 
sum which might be dissipated. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway 
Annuities provide an excellent means 
of safeguarding an inheritance. 
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Building Your Future Income 





Plan 


BEFORE 
YOU 
BUY 


—Time Spent in Assembling 
Ideas Will Pay Handsome 
Dividends. 


W WwW W Photo by Ewing Galloway 


By JOSEPH E. CUMMINGS 


: an URGENCY FOR NEW HOMES is so acute that 
many prospective buyers will feel that they are 
forced to accept almost anything in the way of 
housing which is available. If you have never 
owned or rented a home before, you may feel that 
buying a home is pretty much the same as buying 
an automobile—relying on the reputation of the 
manufacturer and making your choice on the basis 
of eye-appeal and riding qualities. If you do you 
may find yourself living in a home that is something 
less than a “dream cottage” 

Your need for a new home may be immediate 
but the cold fact is that very few are available and 
it is likely to be some months before this condition 
changes for the better. This will give you the 
necessary time in which to plan your home and 
decide exactly the type and size house which will 
best fill your requirements. 

If you have previously owned or rented a house, 
you will already have a pretty good idea of what 
you want.and don’t want in any house which you 
own. But if you lack this advantage, your next best 
bet is to ask suggestions from your friends and 
relatives who own homes. Their ideas may not be 
applicable in your case, but they will stimulate 
your own planning. To further help you there is 
a veritable host of magazines and books devoted 
to the subjects of home planning and decoration. 
The only trouble here is that you are offered such 
a vast array of homes and ideas from which to 
choose that the net result is that you may be more 
bewildered than ever. 

If you already own a piece of property and are 
planning to locate your new home on it, determining 





The first, and most important step, in home 
ownership is careful and expert planning. 


the style of architecture will be your first step in 
planning. Your heart may be set on a Cape Cod 
cottage, but if the majority of the homes in your 
prospective neighborhood have an English appear- 
ance, yours will be conspicuously out of tune. Like 
wise do not build a bungalow in a neighborhood of 
comparative mansions. This does not mean that 
you have to abandon any ideas which you may have 
to lend distinction to your own home, simply try 
to visualize them in their actual setting. 

The next step is to decide what you don’t want 
in your house. The whole family should contribute 
their ideas on that score. If you lean toward a sun 
porch, for example, remember they are difficult to 
heat and have a lot of extra glass to keep clean. A 
terrace might be much better and serve the same 
purpose. Don’t locate your breakfast nook on the 
north side of the house; it may be cold on winter 
mornings when the family assembles for breakfast. 
Locating your main bedroom on the south or west 
sides of your house will insure ample sunshine . 
ing the day, but they will be slow to cool off « 
night i in the summer. Do you really need a . 
room? A combination living-dining room might suf 
fice for your needs, and give you the extra spacious- 
ness. Don’t neglect the item of storage space. 
Plenty of storage space may tend to encourage 
the saving of a lot of otherwise useless junk, but 
it also gives you a place to keep tools, garden im- 
plements, storm windows, screens and Junior's 
skates, sled, bicycle and what have you. You can 
never have too many closets, including special pur- 
pose closets, such as one off both the front and rear 
foyers for hanging (Please turn to page 742) 
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Small Business 


ihcuhe = 
WASHINGTON 


x *k * 


By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


HERE IS A GROWING CONVICTION among small 

businessmen that the Washington planners, de- 
liberately or otherwise, are making small business 
smaller and big business bigger. 

The large corporations are finding plenty of 
headaches in the new wage-price formula, but to 
many a small businessman it spells nothing short of 
disaster. So far his plight has not received much 
sympathetic consideration in Washington. Legisla- 
tors evince sympathy, but they have failed to back 
it up with any real action. 

The list of the small businessman’s grievances is 
a lengthy one and on it has been superimposed the 
unwieldy and confused price-wage formula. This 
latest bureaucratic device attempts, in effect, to 
raise wages as a means of forestalling deflation, 
while holding prices down to prevent inflation. 
Applied to steel and other basic materials it will 
mean that the inadequate staff of the OPA will be 
swamped by applications from small firms for price 
relief. Long delayed action on such applications 
will mean losses to small business which it can ill 
afford. 


Nothing to Sell 


Small retailers are being forced to turn away 
hundreds of dollars in business every day, because 
of inability to obtain supplies of textiles and wear- 
ing apparel, held off the market by manufacturers 
until pricing difficulties and inequalities are ironed 
out. Numerous conferences between the CPA and 
OPA have been held, but nothing has come out of 
them which would speed up deliveries of scarce 
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Small business is being whipsawed by 
lack of merchandise and ceiling prices. 


items. 

In still another quarter, the small businessman is 
having tough sledding. He is having little or no 
success in his efforts to acquire surplus war supplies 
and materials. He is being snowed under by the 
superior purchasing power of large wholesalers, 
chain stores and mail order houses. 


New Loan Proposals 


The interests of small business are close to the 
heart of Secretary of Commerce Wallace, but to 
date such assistance as has emanated from this source 
has consisted mostly of advice in the form of pamph- 
lets and bulletins. The Department has also outlined 
a loan plan. This plan would enable any “worthy 
business enterprise” able to furnish 25 per cent or 
more of its total capital requirements to obtain a 
loan. A Federal agency authorized by Congress for 
that purpose would guarantee up to 90 per cent of 
the loan. Loans could be made for a period up to 
fifteen years and interest could not exceed 6 per 
cent, of which a part would go to the guaranteeing 
agency as an insurance premium. Provision would 
be made to repay the loan from operating profits 
and at a rate which would be greater in good years 
and less in poor years. There would also be a mora- 
torium provision which become effective in the 
event of unforseen emergencies. 

But the small business man is not so urgently in 
need of financial assistance as he is to be relieved 
from complex and myriad bookkeeping procedures, 
reports, questionnaires and seemingly endless red 
tape. 
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PROFIT 


AND 


INCOME 


Spring Markets 


Early spring in the stock mar- 
ket is a fickle season: unreliable 
and inconsistent. Over the last 
50 years the industrial average 
has had a net decline in 28 years, 
a rise in 22 years, during the 
month of March. For April the 
record has been declines in 26 
years, advances in 24. More often 
than not the net changes in each of 
these months were small. So far 
as the back record goes, Marchi is 
not as bad as it is supposed to be; 
while April has been poorer than 
is popularly imagined. To cite 
more recent history, out of the 
last 10 years, March brought de- 
clines in 5, advances in 5; while 
for April it was declines in 7 
years, advances in only 3. Of 
course, it is possible to make 
money in the market in every 
month of the year—by hindsight 
and on paper. 


Good Yields 


Good-grade stocks offering 
dividend yields of 4.3% to 6%, as 
this is written, include Atchison, 
Bayuk Cigars, Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Consolidated Gas of Baltimore, 
First National Stores, Freeport 
Sulphur, Household Finance, 
Kroger Grocery, Loew’s, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Philadelphia Electric, 
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Southern California Edison and 
Virginian Railway. We are talk- 
ing, of course, about income-in- 
vestment. If you are out to 
double your money in specula- 
tion, look elsewhere. 


California Packing 

This is a fairly conservative 
semi-speculation. The company 
is the largest packer of fruits and 
vegetables, second-largest packer 
of canned foods in general. Earn- 
ings (a bit over $3 a share in re- 
cent years) may well approach 
$5 in the current fiscal year, due 
to large volume and tax relief. 
The $1.50 dividend not improb- 
ably will be increased. 


Mack Trucks 


Selling around 70 on esti- 
mated 1945 net of about $5.50 a 
share, and paying a $3 dividend 
rate, Mack Trucks does not 
“look” cheap. However, the de- 
mand for its products is “out of 
this world,” earnings could 
double recent-year figures, work- 
ing capital is over $55 a share 
and the dividend could be raised 
sharply. Our prediction is that it 
will be. When? Before this year 
is out. 


On The Way 


Outstanding consumer credit 
rose $800 million last year to a 
total of $6.6 billion as of Dec. 31, 
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according to estimates of the 
Federal Reserve Board. It was 
still about a third under the 1941 
peak. Most of the rise has been 
in charge-account store credit 
and home modernization loans. 
The commercial banks have bene- 
fitted more from it so far than the 
financing companies, for the 
latter need active sales of auto- 
mobiles and the more expensive 
types of household apparatus; 
and this is still in the future. 
Earnings of finance companies 
fell further (with the exception 
of small-loan outfits) during the 
final months of 1945, due partly 
to the low volume of receivables, 
partly to the expense of opening 
additional branch offices and 
otherwise getting ready for good 
times. On clearly indicated earn- 
ings-dividend potentials, both 
C. I. T. Financial and Com- 
mercial Credit appear to be in a 
buying zone. Yes, we know they 
will have more bank competition ; 
but the banks, in consumer 
financing, are belatedly following 
where the finance companies have 
been leading for many years. The 
latter are best equipped with 
know-how. They are also just 
plain “smart,” and flexible. By 
the time the commercial banks 
catch up with what they used to 
do, they’ll probably be doing it 
better, or doing something else to 
boot. 
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Cement Stocks 


The cement stocks have been 
giving a better-than-average 
market performance, climbing 
back close to their bull market 
highs on only small, technical 
rallies for the general list. The 
reason is clear. No matter how 
many emergency regulations the 
Administration throws around 
building, the demand for mate- 
rials will exceed supply for a long 
time to come. That means firm 
or rising prices, whether or not 
smoke-secreened by Federal sub- 
sidies here and there. And ap- 
parently the cement makers are 
not much concerned over OPA. 
Lone Star Cement’s management 
expressed its confidence in the 
outlook some weeks ago with a 
sizable year-end extra, and now 
it has doubled the regular quar- 
terly rate. This is the best stock 
in the group. Lehigh Portland 
Cement is not much below it in 
over-all investment status. 


Store Stocks In Test 


Retail stocks advanced much 
more than the industrial average 
both for the bull market as a 
whole and on the great phase of 
advance since the end of the Jap 
war. Such a market background 
would justify—indeed, dictate— 
a greater than average decline on 
a general reaction as severe as 
that since February 2, unless 
there were non-technical reasons 
to the contrary. There are. These 
companies have a relatively open 
road to higher earnings and divi- 
dends—radically higher in many 
cases. So they have continued to 
act better than the market, as is 
logical. The group, at worst, 
cancelled less than a third of its 
post-war rise, against one-half 
for the industrial average. These 
very likely will be among the first 
stocks approaching or passing 
their old highs as better action of 
the general market permits. 





Some Others 


As long as Washington con- 
tinues on a managed-economy 
basis, ballooning wages, trying to 
sit on prices and giving only lip 
. 77 t sce hf fit ” bi a: 
service to “fair profits,” no busi 
ness will be free of a certain 
amount of headaches. It is a 
question of degree. Some lines 
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have big headaches, some only 
small ones. We have cited retail 
trade as having a clear road to 
excellent 1946 profits, and rela- 
tively few headaches. Others in a 
similarly happy state are chem- 


icals, drugs and _ proprietary 
products, paper, rayon, most 


food processors, and liquors. 
Textiles 


There is not any doubt that 
OPA muddling is partly re- 
sponsible for the shortage in tex- 
tiles and clothing. However, the 
recent further boosting of price 
ceilings—belated as usual—will 
make considerable difference. In 
any event the whole field is in for 
excellent earnings this year and 
probably next also. Most of the 
stocks lack investment status on a 
long-term average earnings basis, 
exceptions being Cannon Mills 
and Pepperell Manufacturing. 
Still, this department continues 
to prefer such rayon issues as 
Celanese and Industrial Rayon. 
They are favored by as much 
pent-up demand as cottons or 
woolens, plus strong basic growth 
trends, superior control of costs, 
operating flexibility. 





More “Accidents” 


We said before that the sad 
‘ase of Philip Morris (the stock 
which “fell out of bed”) would 
not be unique. Last week the 
lightning—in the form of omitted 
dividends — hit Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool and Cooper-Bessemer. 
There will be a lot of this sort of 
thing as poor earnings and divi- 
dend news comes out; but also a 
lot of good news. Indeed, the 
general dividend trend is up. The 
thing to do is to go for stocks of 
companies which have a minimum 
of managed-economy-OPA_ head- 
aches. 


On The Other Hand 


The first half-way decent rally 
in the averages permitted a fair 
number of well-situated stocks to 
make new bull market highs. A 
few of them are Briggs & Strat- 
ton (which we recommended here 
some time ago); Barnsdall Oil 
(aided by the boost in crude price 
ceiling); Holland Furnace, Re- 
liable Stores, Twentieth Century- 
Fox and Western Auto Supply. 





International Stocks 


Stocks which rose on hopes of 
a bright new day in international 
relations have recently been sag- 
ging. We don’t know why this 
should surprise anyone who can 
read the newspapers. Interna- 
tional Telephone has been es- 
pecially hard hit. Although the 
company has disposed of its 
Spanish properties, the terms of 
the sale included $38,000,000 in 
cash and $50,000,000 in Spanish 
government securities. The threat 
of serious internal disorder in 
Spain casts a cloud of uncer- 
tainty over the ability, and possi- 
bly the willingness of the govern- 
ment to honor its obligations. 
The whole matter may in time be 
adjusted without serious disrup- 
tion, but until the situation clari- 
fies, it is likely to find sensitive 
reflection in the shares of I.T.&T. 
This is, as always, a stock which 
defies statistical analysis. You 
must take it, or leave it, on faith. 
We continue to leave it. 


Yield Factors 

Whether the Treasury will re- 
treat a little bit on its ultra-easy- 
money policy—under the needl- 
ing of the insurance companies, 
banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board—it is not yet certain. But 
it is possible that the long bull 
market in top-grade bonds has 
about topped out. If so, declining 
bond yields will be eliminated as 
one of the factors making for 
higher common stock prices. 
That is not as important as some 
might imagine. On an average, 
representative industrial stocks 
now yield around 50% more than 
first-rank bonds. No conceivable 
firming of long-term interest 
rates—with the money market 
100% in the grip of the Govern- 
ment will significantly change 
this spread in favor of bonds. In 
modern times no bull market in 
stocks has ever ended with the 
yield factor so greatly favorable 
to stocks as it is now. Moreover, 
average dividends are facing a 
rise. At the tops of the two pre- 
ceding great bull markets (1929 
and 1937) stocks either yielded 
less than bonds or about the same. 
Such a relationship, or something 
close to it, probably will be seen 
again eventually. 
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The Personal Service Department of THe Macazine or Watt Srreer will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 


of your broker. 


This service in conjunction with your subscription should 


represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 


3 
addressed envelope. 

4 

5 


envelope. 


- No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 
- No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 
e 


If not now a paid subscriber use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send 


check at same time you transmit your inquiry. 
Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Consolidated Textile Co. 


Having recently subscribed to your 
magazine, am anxious to get a report and 
your opinion on Consolidated Textile Co., 
Inc., they operate Ella Mfg. Plant at 
Shelby, N. C., Lynchburg Cotton Mills, 
Lynchburg, Va. Windsor Print Works, 
Nort» Adams, Mass. 

The stock is listed on the Curb. Cannot 
find out much at our local brokerage of- 
fice other than that it is traded in on the 
Curb. This stock looks to me as though it 
would be right in line now for a long 
period of booming business. Cannot find 
out much as to how the financial condition 
of the company is, that is why I am writ- 
ing you and wish you would look this up. 

W. H., Butte, Montana. 


We have given careful con- 
sideration to your inquiry on Con- 
solidated Textile Co. 

This company was _ incorpo- 
rated in Delaware August 27th, 
1938, to acquire (pursuant to a 
plant of reorganization dated 
February 24, 1938) assets of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation 
(incorporated in Delaware Sep- 
tember 27, 1919). Company is 
engaged in business of manufac- 
turing, finishing and dealing in 
cotton textiles. Owns and oper- 
ates the following plants: (1) 
Lynchburg plant, located at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 65,920 
spindles and 1632 looms, with an 
estimated annual production ca- 
pacity of 24,574,000 yards of 
cloth. (2) Ella plant, located 
near Shelby, North Carolina, 
12,224 spindles and 260 looms, 
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with estimated annual capacity of 
4,200,000 yards of cloth. (3) 
Windsor Print Works, located at 
North Adams, Massachusetts, 
and equipped to handle a large 
variety of finishing work. 

Net sales for year ended Aug- 
ust 81st, 1945, amounted to $10,- 
806,977, compared with $10,571,- 
788 in 1944. Net profit amount- 
ed to $464,185 which is equiva- 
lent to 92¢ a common share, com- 
pared to $1.11 in the previous 
year. Balance sheet as of August 
31st, 1945, showed total current 
assets of $2,202.786 which in- 
cluded cash and U. S. Govern 
ment securities of $574,885. 
Total current liabilities amounted 
to $361,163, leaving net current 
assets of $1,841,623. This indi- 
cates a satisfactory financial con- 
dition. Dividends paid in 1945 
amounted to 30¢ a share. 

The cotton textile manufactur- 
ing business is highly competitive 
and speculative in normal peace- 
times. The near-term outlook for 
this company is promising. 


Lamson Corporation 
T own 100 shares of Lamson Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Please advise outlook 
for company and whether I should hold 
or sell, 


D. M., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Lamson Corporation of Dela- 
ware was incorporated in Dela- 
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ware, July Ist, 
American Pneumatic Service Co.; 
present title adopted April 7th, 
1941, at same time the Dover 
Equipment Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, was merged. 

Recent annual earnings were 
as follows: 

1941 1942 1943 1944 
0.36 1.26 1.54 1.44 
Dividend 75¢ a share 

As there is a large deferred de- 
mand for pneumatic tube systems 
from wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments and other kinds of busi- 
nesses, and also a large demand 
for conveyor systems by indus- 
trial corporations as a labor sav- 
ing device, outlook for the com- 
pany is favorable and we recom- 
mend retention of your holdings. 


Dividend Payer Preferable to 
Speculation in Standard Gas & 
Electric $4.00 Preferred 


I am thinking of purchasing 100 shares 
of Standard Gas § Electric $4 preferred 
at current market of 43. Do you consider 
this stock a good investment? 

D. G., Peoria, Ill. 


In the amended recapitaliza- 
tion plan of Standard Gas & 
Electric Co., the $4 preferred is 
to receive one-third share of new 
common stock upon surrender of 
present shares and the waiver of 
accumulated dividends. 


The substantial advance in 
utility stock prices in recent 
months has strengthened demand 
by preferred shareholders for a 
revised plan that will give them 
greater consideration. This mat- 
ter is now pending and outcome 
is still in doubt. 

The $4 preferred sold as low 
as 234 in 1945 so that current 
market of 43 very liberally ap- 
praises improved position. This 
stock cannot be regarded as an 
investment, it is highly specula- 
tive and yields no dividend re- 
turn. We do not recommend 
purchase as an investment. 
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SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT—With receipts running above, 
and expenditures below, original estimates, there are 
now prospects that the 1947 fiscal year Federal budget 
may be better than balanced. Federal Reserve Board 
opposes the Treasury's low interest policy, which pro- 
motes inflation and industria! strife, while discouraging 
thrift and speeding the drift toward state socialism. 


TRADE--Scramble for merchandise continues, with de- 
partment store sales in week ended Feb. 23 at 20% 
above last year, compared with a cumulative increase of 
16% for the year to date. 


INDUSTRY—Due largely to the steel strike, business 
activity in February averaged 6% below last year, com- 
pared with a decline of only 5% in January. With little 
prospect of abatement in the epidemic of work stop- 
pages in the near future, first and second quarter earn. 
ings will be decidedly spotty. Strike by coal miners, 
scheduled for April first, may be pro!onged and costly. 


COMMODITIES—Farm block demands, and is getting, 
higher prices. In consequence of the higher price paid 
by our Government for this year's Cuban crop, the 
wholesale ceiling on raw sugar has just been raised to 
4.205 cents, from 3.75 cents. Cotton, the only one the 
14 components of the M. W. S. Raw Materials Spot 
Price Index upon which there is no ceiling, has soared 
to a new 22-year high. These two items account for the 
recent sharp rise in this index. 
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Since our last issue Business Activity has fluctuated 
within narrow limits at a level fractionally more than 6%, 
below last year at this time. This publication's Business 
Index for February, at 160.8°% of the 1935-9 average, 
was 1.7 point below January and about 6% below 
January, 1945. On a per capita basis, the Index aver- 
aged 148.3 in February, compared with 150.0 for Janu- 
ary and 159.1 in February of last year. 


* “ 


Government catering to the self-centered demands of 
Organized Pressure Groups is bound to cause costly 
delays in getting the nation's production up to capacity. 
Business executives, and hence stockholders indirectly, 
commanding only a relatively small number of votes, are 
being told that they must accept wage and material 
cost increases now, and trust bureaucratic beneficence 
to grant unspecified price relief at some indefinite date 
in the future. 

2 

The Steel Strike Settlement was reached only after 
the Government granted specific price relief then and 
there, but business is warned that this must not be taken 
as a precedent. Steel consumers (including the rail- 
roads) must pay more for their raw materials; but do not 
know what they can charge for their products. When 
their turn comes to meet demands for wage increases 
they must be expert crystal gazers to decide how much 
they can afford to grant. 

(Please turn to fo'lowing page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b Feb. 27 0.65 0.65 1.73 0.43 LCbatitetl Sheek? pene 721) 
Cumulative from Mid-1940........... Feb. 27 329.3 328.6 «= 2588 = 14.3 _ 

In consequence of this dangerously lop-sided 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—Sb Feb. 27 279.1 279.0 233.5 55.2 seaman Peiey of anceeenene cost boosts 

while obstructing price relief, industry appears 

MONEY SUPPLY—Sb to be heading into a long series of costly and 

ee oe needlessly prolonged work stoppages with far 

Demand Deposits—I01 Cirties........ Feb. 27 37.6 37.7 37.0 24.3 : é 

Currency in Circulation..............:+++ Feb. 27 27.9 28.0 25.8 10.7 | flung ramifications. 

* * 

BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. Middlemen are securing a modicum of pro- 
Dhow York Clty—0b.ncoccenscscseccscceoo Feb. 27 1.76 7.78 7.00 3.92 | tection against the risk of price uncertainties by 
100 Other Cities—$b...................4 Feb. 27 8.52 8.48 8.24 5.57 | inserting Escalator Clauses in their contracts; 

but this is seldom possible (except in the in- 

INCOME PAYMENTS—$b (cd) Dec. 14.25 13.08 14.41 8.11 | stance of landlords) for final links in the pro- 
Salaries & W (cd) D : 
alaries OS OAD sscsscscacnesctt ec. 8.49 8.54 9.65 5.56 | duction-distribution chain which sell directly to 
I ividends (cd)... ........... 
= cg aay mele aE poe = 4 co a the consumer. Consumers have more votes than 
Includ'g Govt. Payments (ag)........ Dec. 1.79 2.25 1.75 1.28 | all the pressure groups combined, and their 

resentment must not be aroused, even if bil- 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m Jan. 51.4 51.4 51.6 52.6 | lions have to be paid out in subsidies on non- 
Agricultural Employment (cb)........ Jan. 6.8 72 2 8.9 | durabl ds, the while h 

i nll se. srl ang ag = 4 we as urable on s, the while heavy goods producers 
Employees, Government (Ib)...... Jan. cs 5.8 59 ae oe struggling to make ends meet. After all, 

UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m en 23 20 07 a | could get along for a while longer without 

new automobiles, washing machines, flatirons, 

FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) ie. 121 122 163 147 radios; but at the cost of more Unemployment. 
POMMIMARIE IG TEIMOIOAG) 5 sucosvovskssesbessscs0n <epeoss Dec. 134 137 220 175 *° * 

Non-Durable Goods ........-.-.--0- Dec. mt 110 119 123 As this is written, steel ingot output has 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (Ib)4 Dec 216 213 337 198 climbed back to pre-strike levels; but the Gen- 
BACTORY HOURS & WAGES (lb) eral Motors vee still drags - having already 

cost penny-wise but pound-foolish employees a 
er os mre yar Pe aati Dec. 41.6 41.2 45.6 40.3 aevtlteiaminiaine ail ree 
ourly Wage {cents} ...............0 Dec. 99.7 99.1 104.0 78.1 ann @ recouped in tive 

Weekly Wage ($)........--::c: cee Dec. 41.43 40.82 47.44 31.79 | years of steady work. Strikes at American Smelt- 

ing and Refining Company plants, unless settled 

PRICES—Wholesale (ib2) Feb. 23 107.4 107.2 104.8 92.2 soon, will cause an acute shortage of Copper 
nba ND siscccp coe etsicpuscten cones cit Goes Dec. 143.0 142.2 139.6 116.1 | and Lead already in scant supply. 

* * 

COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Dec 129.9 129.3 127.0 110.2 , : 
am oases asec svcsatne te oretessetes carsteestoseceoss Dec. 141.4 140.1 137.4 113.1 saeeanel by ane Miners is anenene for 
NRE RENT Dec. 149.4 148.7 142.8 113.8 April |, about the time when automobile pro- 
PBR chic tsbissns stowage bvepssrey coe Dec. 108.3 108.3 108.3 107.8 duction will probably be well under way again. 

Sandwiched in among demands for higher wages, 

RETAIL TRADE $b shorter hours and more featherbedding wi:l be 

Retail Store Sales (¢d)...........sss000 Dec. 8.28 7.04 7.43 4.72 bitterl hasted ct | eee f 
Datale TBOOUS: cs.isiesccsccnnes Dec. 1.25 1.10 1.00 i pues =. : msi a : 
Se St Oy he agmemmmnaee “ae 7.03 5.94 6.43 3.58 | foremen to unionize—a direct blow at the Ameri- 

Dep't Store Sales (mrb) ................ Dec. 0.96 0.74 0.88 0.40 | can system of private enterprise. John L. Lewis 

Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) Dec. 2.83 2.66 2.69 5.46 is not a man to be outdone by any other labor 

leader. If it takes five years for U. A. W. mem- 

MANUFACTURERS’ . bers to make up wages lost in the General 
oye pr ga successes soeee “a 1 +4 = = Motors strike, Lewis will strive to have U. M. W. 

eee LT hey aaa Dec. 203 196 216 157 workers take at least six years to make up their 

Shipment (cd2)—Total ................. Dec. 194 203 284 183 losses. Meanwhile, steel and automotive plants 

DereDU SHDOOS: -.,....seicnesssieccsespsoped Dec. 192 202 390 220 : : . 
Sng Seige ggg a 195 204 210 155 may again be forced to curtail output; this 
time due to a coal shortage. 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. * * 
ee | ae | eee Dec. 27.0 27.6 26.6 26.7 There is urgent need for enough Intelligent 
SERMMMMMONINIDTE csscspsvcsicpancsersnseseesps Dec. 16.6 16.7 16.7 15.2 —— h f d 

Wholesalers’ ety 43 42 4.0 46 eadership on the part of management an 
SS gu RE Senne Ome aca ora Dec. 6.1 6.7 5.9 ye labor to devise means of settling such ‘disputes 
Dept. Store Stocks (rb)—I Dec. 142 150 136 139 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _— Harbor 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pc Feb. 23 148.1 148.2 160.0 141.8 | without work stoppages or injury to the public. 
(M. We S.J}... ceeecceeesneeeees Feb. 23 160.5 1606 171.5 146.5 | The alternative is ctaos. 
INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—i—np Jan. 159 164 234 174 
Sh” ALEROEESEAC RES 8 Pane aE Ba eae Jan. 139 i133 140 133 
Durable Seeds Wis i sicss. bein. Jan. 167 186 345 215 Since our last issue, the stock market has 
Non-Durable Goods, eee Jan. 159 156 175 141 cetne' Ciee Ch on ee eee St Oe 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Feb. 23 723 707 772 833 Bowlitis which has served the useful purpose of 
Manufacturers = Miscellaneous... Feb. 23 302 287 382 379 directing public attention to the economic men- 
= Be ARS la aces Ose aceieeuels a = _ = — = ace of this ideological disease which is attack- 
RPS SPARS 2 SRS RAE da te : ing private enterprise. Already there are indi- 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H. )m Feb. 23 3,923 3,949 4,474 3,267 cations that something may be done to prevent 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Feb. 23 12.6 12.1 11.9 10.8 | Profits from being squeezed down arbitrarily to 
Cumulative from Jan. bo... Feb. 23 95.4 82.8 93.4 446 the low 1936-9 level—a period when per capita 
SHOCKS TER WO escssssccscsccsccssncessssiscssee Jan. 46.3 45.7 49.5 61.8 | business activity was at only 86% of the 1923-5 
PETROLEUM—(bblis.) m average, compared with the present 123%. 
Crude Output, Daily.............. dete Feb. 23 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.1 ate 
COURS SHOCKS: .cscisccsesscceccassssees Feb. 23 104.7 105.2 96.4 87.8 
PGE NE GROG RE fois cscs cssascssccssssssstsasee Feb. 23 39.3 40.0 46.7 94.1 : . 
Heating Oil Stocks.............. ..... Feb. 23 259 273 277 548 In extending the life of O. P. A. beyond June 
30, Congress will probably substitute some fairer 
LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Feb. 23 363 343 517 632 base period as a norm for measuring business 
Stocks, End Mo. (b.d. ft.) b.......... Jen. 32 2.9 3.5 12.6 profits, or place other limitations upon the Ad- 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m Dec. 6.08 6.20 7.37 6.96 | ministration's authority to control prices. Repub- 
Cumulative from Jan. boo... ec Dec. 79.7 73.7 89.1 74.69 | lican members of the House Banking Committee, 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION for example, would eliminate Price Control 
AWARDS (en) $m Feb. 28 96.9 51.6 39.0 93.5 | over any product automatically after supply 
Cumulative from Jan. bo... Feb. 28 593 496 237 5,692 catches up with demand. Reconversion Director 
MISCELLANEOUS Snyder says he would favor some such proposal. 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t. Feb. 23 140 140 132 165 Another favorable development is the appoint- 
U. Pe a (st}t _ ps i = - | ment of former W. P. B. Chairman Krug to suc- 
o., Stocks, En Osc ecclteevees an. : 
Wood Pulp Stocks, end Mo. (st) +. Dec. 71.6 69.3 66.8 98.5 sand shiesion haben a0: Seerghany: of the wanna 
Portland Cement Prod. ( bbls.) m. Dec. 9.8 10.7 7.4 14.9 | Mr. Krug is opposed to a managed economy in 
Machine Tool Shipments—$m......... Dec. 23.3 26.1 31.2 76.4 | peacetime. 











Ag—Agriculture Dep't. 


B—Billions. 


cb—Census Bureau. 


cd—Commerce Dep't. 
cdib—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—I100), using Labor Bureau and other data. 


cd2—Commerce Dep't. 
en—Engineering News-Record. 


Avge. Month 1939—100. 
I—Seasonably adjusted Index. 
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1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau, 1926—1!00. Ib3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. lt—Long 
tons, m—Millions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Board data. np— 
Without compensation for population growth. pc—Per capita basis. tb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 
ment and Charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. #{—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEX 
No. of 1946 Indexes (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low Feb.23  Mar.2 
Issues (1925 Close—!00) High Low Feb.23. Mar. 2 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS.... 106.63 97.62 101.08 97.62a 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE...... 186.2 164.5 175.7 166.7 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS...... 247.97 202.59 233.20 217.57 
4 Agricultural Implements .... 236.7 204.9 226.8 213.8 6 Investment Trusts eee | 70.0 74.2 70.0a 
11 Aircraft (1927 Cl—100).... 284.4 247.4 266.8 254.0 3 Liquor (1927 Cl. —100).. 1185.8 1000.2 1034.9 1014.7 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—100)..1208.6 1023.6 1095.6 1023.6 8 Machinery ............. . 206.4 181.6 188.6 181.6a 
te COIR EINE, «oss cchdcvadecdscreas ses 180.2 143.7 174.2 170.9 3 Mail Order ....... . 163.2 140.3 155.5 149.0 
15 Automobile Accessories .... 336.2 290.0 312.7 290.0 3 Meat Packing ... re = A 111.4 116.9 111.4a 
11 Automobiles ooo... 62.2 54.2 57.8 £4.2a 13 Metals . Beet 232.1 280.2 251.8 
3 Baking (1926 Cl—I00)..... 236 20.1 219 2a 3 Paper 368 327 345 32.74 
3 Business Machines ...... 325.0 290.6 308.4 290.6a 23 Petroleum . 191.6 175.1 180.4 175.la 
2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl—100).. 192.1 176.3 186.2 177.0 20 Public Uti! ities wee 156.8 131.2 148.0 141.0 
4 Chemicals _ 258.6 238.3 243.7 238.3a 5 Radio (1927 Cl.—100) 42.0 35.4 38.8 35.4a 
2 Goal oMining: o.c.cccueares eM 27.4 30.6 27.4a 8 Railroad — 110.6 94.9 102.3 94.9a 
4 Communication 0.0.0.0... 99.7 86.0 91.5 86.0a 22 Railroads 40.8 34.9 36.9 34.9a 
3 Construction 79.6 67.9 75.4 70.2 LO EE ee eee ae 56.7 39.1 52.0 46.2 
PO ON AANONG oi ccstdsssbocseccoinccis 431.3 384.8 406.9 389.1 2 Shipbuilding a $63.7 122.5 159.5 150.2 
8 Copper & Brass ........... 141.8 108.7 132.7 123.2 3 Soft Drinks .... . 614.0 568.5 588.4 568.5a 
2 Dairy Products .................. 78.1 64.6 73.2 72.7 2 Staey Se [iO .......ccsesnseeccceosess 145.6 119.1 136.0 125.8 
5 Department Stores .............. 101.9 89.7 95.9 92.0 SN Or eee 88.9 75.7 81.1 77.5 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles ...... 235.1 194.8 221.5 214.3 MU SMNAR sista Sieecee tessa 264.1 241.7 253.0 249.3 
2 Finance Companies. ............ 296.5 268.9 281.6 276.6 Se MIG Sooo dso ceeiccataccsice . 160.0 126.7 141.9 134.8 
TARGOR LANG. si.ccvcosscsceesesscisee 226.1 205.5 214.3 210.8 3 Tires & Rubber .................... 47.3 425° 44.2 42.5a 
BESO “StSPES. os. siicccscccscsccsss 80.1 73.8 77.9 76.5 Lc OO a eee’ | 86.8 89.3 86.8a 
PURIRTEROER) ccs0e ae ihscsccacesbuciic 116.7 105.2 110.0 105.2a 2 Maciaty, Stores: ....:...s0c6cs:200<. . 356.7 318.5 321.3 320.1 
3 Gold Mining ................c000 1346.1 1175.6 1294.0 1285.0 18 Unclassified (1945 Cl—100) 113.6 98.2 106.4 101.3 
a—New LOW since 1945. 
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Trend of Commodities 





The trend of commodity prices is still upward and if it 
were not for the ceiling controls the rise would be sharp 
and sustained. The Dow-Jones futures index recorded a 
new all-time high. The rise was due mainly to cotton which 
the OPA has not yet placed under a ceiling. All of the 
months went into new high ground. The feature of the 
period, however, was the action on the Winnipeg grain 
exchange. Rye is the only grain on that market not subject 
to controls. Speculators took advantage of the situation 
end forced the May contract to $2.74 per bushel. The 
margin requirements were suddenly raised to $1.00 per 
bushel and the speculators started to unload. For seven 
successive days the price declined the daily limit of 5 cents 
a bushel. It was a good measure of how far out of line 
speculation had carried the market. 


——<—<$—$—— 


New highs were also registered in the spot market with 
all groups participating. Increased ceilings on grains were 
contributing factors. As can be seen from the chart below 
the wide spread between prices of farm products and non. 
farm products shows no signs of being adjusted. Farm 
products are receiving political support and attempts are 
being made to remove all ceilings on agricultural products, 

When the question of food subsidies came up late in 
1945 the Administration submitted a schedule of their re. 
moval. The OPA pointed out that there would be no over. 
all increase in prices. A decline in certain food items was 
io offset the removal of subsidies in others. That is a thing 
of the past. The Administration is calling for more sub. 
sidies to hold the line. It is no longer a question of whether 
prices will advance—it is simply a question of how much. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo. 6 Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
Mar.2 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 
188.6 188.4 187.4 186.6 184.1 183.6 !56.9 
170.7 170.7 168.9 168.9 168.9 169.0 157.5 
201.2 200.8 200.5 199.0 194.6 193.7 156.6 


28 Basic Commodities 
(1 Import Commodities 
17 Domestic Commodities 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6 Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
Mar.2 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194! 
7 Domestic Agricultural... 236.8 235.1 234.7 230.6 224.1 226.3 163.9 
NZTROORSONG —oiccncccsvscsccssccssn 215.2 215.0 213.3 211.7 207.7 209.2 169.2 
16 Raw Industrials .............. 170.7 170.4 169.9 169.5 168.0 166.4 148.2 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 1941—85.0 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High . 97.0 95.8 845 92.9 85.7 78.3 65.8 93.8 
Low ..... 95.5 93.6 91.8 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 
724 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
| ee 109.11 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
OW Bt sos 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 


IMPORTS . . . From time to time in the past month there have been reports 
of the first shipment of various commodities to arrive in this country since the 
start of the war. Among these were silk, caraway seeds, tung oil, tulip bulbs, 
tubber, and copra. This is very important since it will act as a restraint on infla- 
tion. Wholesale prices in the United States, although they were under control, 
have advanced much more than prices in the rest of the world in the past five 
years. With shipping facilities improving daily it is only a matter of time before 
prices in the United States and the rest of the world get back into line. A 
heavy flow of raw material imports would go a long way towards keeping prices 
in this country from advancing sharply in the next twelve months. In our last 
issue we discussed sugar. Here is the situation on two other important import 
commodities. 


JUTE & BURLAP ... In the United States before the war, jute was consumed 
in about one-fourth the volume of cotton, but more than twice the volume of 
any other fiber. Competition between jute and other materials is greatest in 
the field of bags. Although there was an increase in acreage in a number of 
countries during the war, yet around 95 per cent of the world's jute production 
comes from India. 

Burlap production by jute mills in Calcutta totaled 171 million yards in 
January. This was || million yards over the highest monthly figure in 1945 and 
was the largest total in a number of years. In view of the favorable jute crop 
itis expected that Indian production and exports will continue to expand during 
1946. 

Cotton consumption in the United States during January 1946 was lower 
than in January 1945, which in turn was lower than in 1944. January consump- 
tion of burlap in the United States, expressed in millions of yards was as 
follows: — 


1944 4\ 
1945 54 
1946 78 


Thus burlap is making rapid progress in replacing cotton and will continue to 
do so as long as prices are out of line. 

Through an amendment to the Burlap Conservation Order M-47, the CPA 
released an additional 23 million yards of burlap to bag manufacturers for the 
first quarter of 1946. At the same time import restrictions on burlap and other 
jute goods were removed. India, however, has established a quota system 
which will prevent us from obtaining all of the burlap we could consume. 


FATS & OILS .. . During the war period the United States shifted from a net 
importer to a net exporter of fats and oils. We are still making relief ship- 
ments, so no change in our position is likely during the first half of 1946. How- 
ever, in the second half of the year our imports should be in excess of our 
exports and this will be an important factor in keeping prices in line. 

A tight situation in a number of oils at the present time is preventing an 
upswing in paint production. We need an increase in imports of Argentine 
flaxseed. An agreement was made last year, but prices have advanced so 
sharply that the farmers in Argentina are not turning their supplies over to the 
Government. We need tung oil from China. The first shipment arrived a short 
time ago and a fairly large amount is due in the next six months. We need 
more castor oil and oiticica oil from Brazil. The ceiling on castor oil was 
increased recently and this should help to divert supplies to the United States. 

Supplies of soap making fats will be short this year and the country will 
depend on the waste fat salvage campaign. A reduction in the amount of soap 
used in the synthetic rubber program and a drastic reduction in the military 
procurement of soap will ease the situation. Real improvement in the situation 
depends on the importation of Philippine copra. The Administration has given 
this program the green light. 

The civilian supply of edible vegetable oil products will be slightly larger 
than last year due in part to a larger carry-over. In the field of vegetable oils 
attention must be given to the rapid expansion in Argentina. The acreage 
planted to peanuts has more than doubled since 1940. The acreage planted to 
sunflower seed is three times what it was in 1940. Conditions have been 
favorable this year and a record output is likely. Most of it will move into 
export channels in the second half of the year. 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number ninety-six of @ series. 


ScHENLEY DisTILLerS Corp., NEw YorK 


Question and Answer 


We are asked ever so many times by 
readers of this little column, “Won’t you 
please tell me just what’s the best 
whiskey?” Of course, you’re anticipat- 
ing our answer but, begging your par- 
don, you’re wrong. 


Being biased, our natural response 
would be “Schenley’s, of course,” but 
that’s not our answer. We believe that 
the fairest answer is one that is a com- 
bination of our own words plus those of 
E. C. Crocker, noted food chemist, who 
is the author of a book entitled 
FLAVOR, one in a series on food tech- 
nology, published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. Here is our com- 
plete answer: 


“The best whiskey ts the whis- 
key that tastes best to you.” 
(Those are our words.) 


And here are Mr. Crocker’s: 


“Whatever is pleasant ts pre- 
ferred over that which is less 
pleasant and is sure to be used 
more willingly .. .” 


Mr. Crocker’s book is well worth read- 
ing and contains most interesting in- 
formation for those who consider taste 
something besides just a five-letter word. 
We, who are engaged in a commercial 
enterprise committed to the belief that 
the consumer is really boss, are very 
much interested, too, in Mr. Crocker’s 
statement in his introduction, which im- 
mediately follows the quotation above: 


“Commercially this may mean 
the greater sale of one man’s 
product over his combetitor’s 
for the same human need, altho 
the price for the product ts the 
same and the advertising appeal 
is equal.” 


Now, there is really something funda- 
mental. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Crocker, we learned a great deal from 
you about our taste buds’ reaction to 
the every-day foods and beverages we 
eat and drink. 


MARK MERIT 

of ScHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 

(Dept. 15-A) 

FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 

Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 1, 

N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 

taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


182nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable March 30, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 11, 1946. Checks 
will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Philadelphia 32, March 1, 1946 














United Carbon Company 
Dividend Notice 


A dividend of 75 cents per 
share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable April 1, 
1946 to steckholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
March 15, 1946. 
C. H. McHENRY, 


Secretary. 








Beneficial 
Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per 
share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, pay- 
able March 30, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1946. 


Puiuiep KaPiInas 
Treasurer 


March 1, 1946 











C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


jormerly 





Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 9, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 


will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 27, 1946. 














As I See It 





(Continued from page 683) 


secure Vienna, the heart of the 
entire European rail network that 
links east with the west via Ber- 
lin-Prague from the north, and 
the Orient Express running from 
Paris through Switzerland south 
to Italy and Istambul. In control 
of these strategic rail centers, 
Russia could hold the economic 
life of Europe in her palm. 


In the Far East, a similar 
situation exists in strategic Man- 
churia, the great industrial and 
distribution center developed by 
the Japs. If Russia is permitted 
to establish herself here, she will 
succeed in dominating Asia and 
hold China with her 400,000,000 
a in economic bondage to 
ier. 


This is a goal Russia has been 
working toward these past three 
decades for she dreads a strong 
China — strengthened and eco- 
nomically stabilized through an 
industrialization program — pos- 
sessing double the population of 
the USSR, and with a much more 
prolific birth rate. 

But, as we have become aware, 
Russian ambitions do not end 
with China. In fact, she is already 
reaching out into the Pacific and 
Arctic Oceans. The Kremlin, like 
Nazi Germany, is insatiable. 

We must call 2 halt somewhere 
— sometime. It might as well be 
now. Our most Icgical avenue of 
defense leads to her most vulner- 
able spot—her international po- 
litical machine, with its “cells” 
in every country in the world — 
which for poteney far outstrips 
Russian armed might. 

Russia owes the success of her 
plans thus far to these minority 
revolutionary groups, so strongly 
intrenched that they have been 
able to over-rule and frequently 
to overcome the disorganized 
majorities where they have not 
hesitated to use the most cruel 
and barbaric methods, including 
torture and murder, to destroy 
their opponents. But today, in 
the countries where Russian 
revolution has been established, 
the cries and misery of the people 


are being heard around the world 
and they are rising to such vol- 
ume that even the most ignorant 
are beginning to comprehend 
what a Russian dominated world 
can mean. 

This is our opportunity and 
we must act accordingly. It is an 
absurdity to say that the prac- 
tice of democracy prohibits the 
taking of protective measures 
against elements acting in behalf 
of a foreign power seeking to 
destroy our way of life. If our 
laws permitted us to imprison 
Earl Browder for subversive ac- 
tivities against this government, 
why can’t we invoke these same 
laws against those who are insti- 
gating revolt in our country at 
the behest of Moscow? 

But let’s deport them this time, 
and give these agitators a taste 
of the bitter medicine they are so 
eager to prescribe for the people 
of this country. 


Of course, Russia is bound to 
respond with the most vitupera- 
tive attacks violently denying our 
rights, while Moscow continues to 
suppress legitimate opposition by 
brutal violence. 

We must ignore these maneu- 
vers in a war of nerves — and 
steadfastly stick to our goal of 
world peace and human dignity as 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


A Dividend was declared by the 
Board of Directors on February 
28, 1946, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
16th Consecutive 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 


Payable March 29, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the clase of 
business March 15, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 
Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate ¢« Potash e¢ Fertilizer @ Chemicals 
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keeping Abreast of Industrial 
~ and Company News ~ 


When industrial strife subsides, next big poser will be the newly emerging 
unit costs. In writing for Fortune Magazine, Charles R. Walker, a project director 





at Yale, wisely put it this way: "Productivity is the unknown, hotly disputed variable 
in the wage—price—profit equation. Perhaps in the end it will be the decisive one." 

Walter S. Carpenter, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., in his annual 
report to stockholders, says that for designing, building and operating the 
Government's $350 million plutonium plant — an atomic energy project — the company's 
fee at its own request was limited to $1. 








The postwar outlook for locomotive builders is certainly encouraging, 
according to Duncan W. Frazer, president of American Locomotive Co. And although 
working capital of his concern has expanded by some $18 million during war years, 
a further gain may come if plans to sell a part interest in a wholly owned Canadian 
subsidiary materialize. 





Diversification plans of Philco Corporation, reports John Ballantyne, its 
president, include production of a complete line of mobile radio—telephone equipment 
for automobiles, trucks, buses, taxicabs and municipal cars. By these means, riders 
can dial offices or homes. 








_ Retailers now fear that while industry is apt.to get a boost in prices to 
offset rising costs, contends Joseph T. Meek, executive secretary of the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Associations, the . unfortunate distributor is likely to get 
squeezed. Congress must correct this, he holds. 








Acquisition of the McCook, I1l., government sheet mill by aggressive 
Reynolds Metal Company, says president R. S. Reynolds, will be speed conversion of 
tremendous quantities of aluminum battle scrap to meet pressing needs of the building 
industry. Immediately available are large quantities of aluminum which can be used 
for door and window frames, walls and roofing. 





On April 13, the Pennsylvania Railroad will observe the 100th anniversary of 
the signing of the charter issued to the company by the State of Pennsylvania. 
The Magazine of Wall Street extends birthday greetings and hopes that during the 
century ahead this famous railroad may duplicate its amazing record. 


Although 1945 net per share of Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., rose to $2.82 
against $2.51 for 1944, president C. R. Palmer reports that shortage of materials 
continues and that employment is below normal, with no signs of early improvement. 
Price controls, he implies, are holding down production and delaying plans for 
expansion. 








According to a study by Dunn & Bradstreet, Inc., covering 1785 corporations 





with tangible net worth of less than $1 million, average increase in this item 
between 1940 and 1943 was 21.5%, or almost double the average gain of 11% achieved 
by a large group of big concerns. Smaller textile manufacturers were the prize 
winners in this respect, their working capital soaring by 91% at the end of 1944. 
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The Rubber Manufacturers Association predicts that, barring interruptions 
from textile shortages or other causes, mounting production of tires in the current 
year should satisfy the accumulated backlog of demand by early 1947. Indications 
are that 66 million passenger car tires can be made in 1946. 


Large volume orders for normal products of Burroughs Adding Machine Co. . 
signal prosperity for this sound old company. Domestic orders alone in the backlog 
amount to almost $29 million, and unfilled foreign orders total about $5.8 million. 
At the beginning of this year, 24,282 shareholders constituted a new high record 
in number. 

To round out further diversification plans, Jack & Heintz Co., much in the 
news during war years, announces a merger with Precision Products Corporation. 

The newly formed organization will be known as Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, 
Inc. Several prominent eastern capitalists will become interested in the new company. 


Pan American Airways Co.'s Brazilian affiliate, Panair do Brazil, will soon 
become the first company to inaugurate American service over the South Atlantic, 
just as it was the first to start night flying in South America. First of the giant 
four motored Constellations will take off from Rio de Janeiro for Lisbon and Paris 
within a month, if delivery of the planes is prompt. 


First industry-wide boost in prices for crude oil. by the OPA will amount to 
10 cents per barrel and become effective later in March. The oil industry is likely 
to argue over the new price, for refiners will have to absorb the increased cost, 
as the OPA says that the advance must not be passed along to the public, and this 
covers all kinds of petroleum products. 

The largest aluminum window fabricating project in history has just been 
completed by General Bronze Co., first mass production resulting in 4700 windows 
for a Government hospital in Hawaii. The company reports that large orders from 
distributors are flowing in from all over the country. 


In an interesting deal, the Cuban-Atlantic Sugar Co. has acquired the 
Milton S. Hershey sugar and railroad interests in Cuba. The late Mr. Hershey of 
chocolate fame was the former owner. To finance the deal CAS will issue $6 million 
of new preferred and 275,000 shares of common. 

Another one of the Government—built plants has passed to private hands. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, with an eye to producing higher quality 
gasolines, has acquired a catalyst plant in Forth Worth which it constructed for the 
Government in war-time. Basis of the deal is a lease with an option to buy. 


Republic Steel Corporation has taken steps to enter fields on the Pacific 
Coast, according to announcements. Westland Drawn Steel Co. of Los Angeles has been 
acquired by the company and will be operated as part of a Republic Division located 
in Ohio. 

No ceilings have yet been reached for efficiency in gas—turbine engines. 
A recent announcement by Allis—Chalmers Manufacturing Co. claims a new record in this 
respect. The company’s latest development is a gas turbine to operate at 3500 hp. 
with the temperature at 1350 degrees, and even 1500 degrees is likely soon. 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air Lines, says that his 
directors have voted to recommend a 4-for-1 split-up in the common shares of the 
company. Action will be taken at a stockholders meeting to be held April 23. 


On March 19, shareholders of Briggs & Stratton Corporation, also will be 
asked to approve a split-—up in the company's common stock. The proposed basis is 
to be 2 for 1. No change in the amount of authorized stock will be necessary. 


Among many newly developed uses for plastics, quite spectacular for the 
Chemical industry is the current spraying of guns on stand—bye naval vessels with 
vinylite plastics. A smooth, moisture proof coating is provided and can be easily 
peeled off when desired. 
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4 Evaluating Financial 
“FPositions, Profit Margins 
and Prospects, Part Il 









(Continued from page 697) 


msecutive year, assets of Owens- 
inois Glass Company have con- 
nued to rise; total assets now 
and at $111 million against $85 
lion in 1938. Net current as- 
likewise have shown a consist- 
‘Bt gain and at the end of 1945, 
his item topped $41 million for 
ie first time on record. While 
rise of $9 million in current 
bilities, due to increased pro- 
sions for taxes and wage bonuses 
sshown, a gain in liquid assets 
pre than offsets this circum- 
tance. Indeed, a treasury bulg- 
1g With $53 million in cash and 
hovernment securities faces total 
rrent liabilities of only $32 mil- 
in, of which $20 million repre- 
mt taxes. 
Retailers enjoyed a_ highly 
bosperous year in 1945, and 
arshall Field and Company was 
exception to the rule. Aside 
fom profitable operations, this 
ading Chicago department store 
measurably strengthened its fi- 
wncial position by sale of the 
rgantic Merchandise Mart for 
18.1 million. As a result of this 
fransaction, it became possible 
9 retire $18.75 million in out- 
anding bonds of the company 
ly using $650,000 from the com- 
pany’s treasury. As might be ex- 
pected, total assets in the year 
md balance sheet shrank sub- 
tantially, but without other sig- 
uficance. By earnings retained 
in the business working capital 
welled to near $28 million, a gain 
of $1.8 million for the year and 
the current-ratio rose to 2.1 com- 
pared with 1.8 in 1944. Addi- 


tional improvement to the finan- 












fal structure was achieved by 


refunding of $15 million 6% 
preferred stock by a like amount 
of 414% preference issue, thus 
boosting earnings available for 
the common stock by $262,500 
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per year. Net profit for the year 
amounted to $5.2 million against 
$5 million the previous year. 


C. I. T. Financial Corporation 
(formerly Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Corp.), to judge by 
its report for 1945, is continu- 
ing its uptrend in activities from 
the low point established in 1943. 
More than in any other enter- 
prise, the volume of instalment fi- 
nancing is directly reflected in 
asset totals, for treasury holdings 
of receivables purchased are the 
main source of revenue. As of 
December 31, 1945, assets of C. 
I. T. stood at $235 million, $27 
million above the 1944 mark and 
topping 1943 by $37 million. 
Working capital during last year 
expanded by about $1 million for 
a total of $118 million. Reflect- 
ing the gradual uptrend in ci- 
vilian purchases, all classes of in- 
stalment notes for automobiles, 
factoring, personal financing, 
etc., expanded by $18 million. 


In contrast to the above kind 
of business, that of the leading 
maker of shirts and collars, Cluett 
Peabody & Co. Inc., is interesting 
in the light of its December 31, 
1945 balance sheet. Although 
current assets rose by about 
$600,000 compared with the pre- 
vious year, current liabilities were 
reduced by $1.2 million and 
$375,000 of serial notes were re- 
tired. Cash in the bank of $4 
million and $2.4 million of U. S. 
and Canadian Government securi- 
ties offset $3.2 of current liabili- 
ties twice over. Shortage of labor 
and materials forced a small de- 
cline in sales and income from 
royalties on the company’s “San- 
forized” process but final net in- 
come rose about $200,000 as de- 
ductions for excess profit taxes 
were negligible. 


In examining the annual report 
of American Tobacco Co. for the 
calendar year of 1945, significant 
changes compared with the pre- 
vious year come to light. Relative 
total assets rose by a full $20 
million, largely due to shifts 
among current asset items. In- 
ventories of leaf tobacco and 
manufactured stock soared by 
$88 million, necessitating a de- 
cline in cash to the extent of about 
$37 million. Bank borrowings of 


$37 million additionally were en- 
tailed to support the inventory 
increase. Despite the heavy in- 
road upon bank balances, how- 
ever, these still remain at over 
$20 million, peak for many years 
past except in 1944 when they 
rolled up to $59 million. 
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INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us 
with a list of 7 securities you 
own. We'll tell you whether 
our strategy is to Hold or 
Switch. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. 14.37 
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INCOME STATEMENT 


As it completes One Hundred Years of Transportation Progress... 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1945 

























































INCOME: Year 1945 Comparison with 1944 
Relate Vor arias ros et re eae : $603,561,529 D $70,833,779 
ROT iy ga oe ee emer yO ware . 258,864,371 D 1,940,611 
Operating Revenues . . (Mail. ..... Spe ce ee 14,821,654 D 21,015 
RURAEER BS! oo pir ol ie ySaw are eels. GSospuerseiite 10,836,165 D 1,327,154 
SORT ang ina ier a) hah acon eee 48,369,692 I 560,058 
936,453,411 D 73,562,501 
Other Income—chiefly dividends and interest on securities owned *42,990,622 I 3,717,973 
CT ee eae ene ae ; sreiseetanis ausea sae 979,444,033 D_ 69,844,528 
EXPENSES: | 
Oi eratime ee DENEES. Shoe on-4 o~08 eh Sleh ENS Sire 0S SSL arlene 783,947,431 I 47,628,686 
Taxes. ee ee ee ee ae 54,340,013 D 98,498,395 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents . . .. . 10,985,428 D 901,265 
Rent for Leased Roads, Interest on Debt, etc. 81,162,923 D 2,361,361 
OC eer 930,435,795 D 54,132,335 
PIeTAanCOME = 4.4% a see 49,008,238 15,712,195 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME: 
Appropriations to Sinking and Other Funds, etc. . ....... 3,680,996 I 436,438 
Retirement of Debt—Pennsylvania R.R. Co... .......66 Tt D_ 18,767,970 
Dividend of 5% ($2.50 per share) . . 32,919,385 _ 
Balance Gtincome.-. 2s .. s-<cai« ds . 12,407,857 I 2,619,339 





*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 (par value) in securities received from 


Pennsylvania Company. 


7$21,189,880 of debt was retired from current cash and other assets in1945. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

The high level of business that prevailed 
during the war years continued during 1945, 
the volume being the third largest in the 
Company’s history, and exceeded only in 
1943 and 1944. 

Costs of operation constantly increased 
due to higher costs of labor and higher costs 
of materials. Operating revenues of the 
Company declined $73,562,501, caused by 
the cessation of hostilities and labor dis- 
turbances in some of the larger industries. 
Expenses of operation increased $47,628,686, 
including $41,395,479 to cover the unamor- 
tized portion of the cost of emergency facili- 
ties required for the prosecution of the war. 
The Net Income in 1945 was $49,008,238 
compared with $64,720,431 in 1944, a de- 
crease of $15,712,193. Notwithstanding this 
decrease in Net Income, dividends paid in 
1945 were maintained at the same rate paid in 
1944, 1943 and 1942—5% ($2.50 per share). 


TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The country’s vast system of airways, 
highways and waterways will be expanded 
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at the Government’s expense, while all of 
the improvements for the railroads will be 
privately financed. The problems with which 
the railroads are faced as a result of the war 
should have intelligent consideration by 
state and national authorities wherever regu- 
lation restricts the opportunity for the rails 
to move forward. 


The railroads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed industry 
competing with subsidized industries, and 
all they ask is equality of opportunity. 


As the railroads planned to meet the re- 
quirements of war, so they are planning for 
the opportunities of peace, and given a fair 
and equitable chance they will furnish the 
public the bestin freightand passenger service. 


TAXES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company dur- 
ing the war years paid in taxes and disbursed 
for improvements and repairs, to meet the 
war load a sum of money equal to the entire 
debt upon the property. A national railroad 
system without any debt would place the 
railroads in the same position as their com- 
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petitors, as the Government furnishes a 
large amount of the capital for the water- 
ways, the highways and the airways. 


There was much deferred maintenance 
during the war period. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave the railroads 
authority to create reserves to meet this 
situation. The taxation system, however, 
would not permit them to take any tax 
benefit on reserves so created, and money 
that should have been set aside for this pur- 
pose was taxed the same as other income. 
Deferred maintenance must, therefore, be 
paid out of post-war earnings, and the more 
the post-war earnings are siphoned off 
through taxation, the less will be the money 
the railroads can spend on rehabilitation 
and improvements. 

Railway taxes, after adjustment by tax 
credits of $24,443,381 for prior war years, 
together with Unemployment Insurance 
taxes of $12,741,141, and Railroad Re- 
tirement taxes of $13,802,891, aggregated 
$54,340,013. 


LEGISLATION 
To clarify the intent of Congress with 
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respect to carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and to resolve any regula- 
rory conflicts with the Antitrust laws, Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle of North Carolina intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2536, known as the Bul- 
winkle Bill, which gives such carriers pro- 
rection from the Antitrust laws only to the 
extent that their acts and procedures have 
obtained prior Commission approval. The 
Bill was endorsed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and numerous state 
commissions, and by public and commercial 
bodies and by shippers and _ producers 
generally. It was passed by the House by 
a large majority and now awaits action by 
the Senate. 


To insure consistent policies with respect 
to legislation, and the future efficiency of the 
transportation system, the Bill is worthy of 
the earnest support of the people, who have 
recently seen the vital importance to the 
nation of the ability of the carriers to work 
together in the public interest. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 
The railroads have done the war job with 
practically no increase in freight rates and a 
relatively small increase in passenger fares— 
10 of a cent per mile in basic coach fares 
and 3/10 of a cent per mile in fares good in 
Pullman cars. 


The year 1946 will be one of greatly in- 
creased cost of operation and maintenance 
with a decreasing business, and it is there- 
fore imperative to consider the need for 
increased railroad freight rates. 


The railroads were granted a 5% increase 
in freight rates, in May, 1942, which how- 
ever was suspended until six months after 
the war; but, as the situation appears to be 
developing, it will be necessary for the rail- 
roads to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase greater than that 
under suspension, in order to meet greatly in- 
creased expenses and avoid deficit operation. 


Large expenditures must be made for the 
rehabilitation of the railroads. All of these 
necessities will require money in large 
amounts. Money requires credit, and the 
credit of the Company is very much affected 
by the rates at which the business is carried. 


REDUCTION OF FUNDED DEBT 

Maturities during the year amounted to 
$11,807,880, which together with other debt 
retired and canceled amounting to $9,382,000, 
made a total reduction of $21, 189,880 in 
1945. This reduction was offset, in part, by 
the issuance of $16,290,000 Equipment 
Trust Obligations. 


In addition, as a result of refinancing of 
bonds and purchases from the public, other 
debt of System Companies was reduced 
$5,380,087. 


The debt of the System in the hands of the 
public was, therefore, reduced $10,279,967 
in 1945, ‘making a net reduction of 
$148,670,000 during the last six years. 


REFINANCING OF BONDS 

The Company continued its policy of 
taking advantage of the prevailing money 
rates to refinance certain of its bonds, as well 
as those of its affliated companies, and was 
able to make some very advantageous re- 


fundings, from which it will ultimately realize 
approximately $47,000,000 of savings. 


EQUIPMENT 

The ending of the war made it possible to 
acquire materials for construction of pas- 
senger cars, and there are under construction 
one hundred and twelve modern passenger 
train cars, of lightweight construction, of 
which ninety are being built in Altoona 
Shops, and twenty-two by an _ outside 
builder. They are the finest type ever to be 
built for the Company, and are especially 
designed for safety. 


Since the close of the year, orders have 
been placed with outside builders for the 
construction of two hundred and fourteen 
passenger train cars of which one hundred 
and fifty-nine are to be sleepers, for the 
improvement of the post-war passenger ser- 
vice on the railroad. 


Twenty-five of the largest and most 
modern steam freight locomotives and 
tenders were placed in service during the 
year. Orders were placed for fifty additional 
steam passenger locomotives and tenders 
and part of the order was delivered. One 
Diesel electric passenger locomotive was 
delivered during the year, and ten more 
were ordered. 


On December 18, 1945, the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania approved the sale by Pull- 
man Incorporated to a Buying Group of 
Railroads of all the outstanding stock of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, The Pullman 
Company, which owns and services the 
sleeping Cars. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as 
one of the railroads in the Buying Group, 
has purchased from The Pullman Company 

142 lightweight sleeping cars assigned for 
service on its lines, as well as 123 regularly 
assigned parlor cars. 


RESEARCH 

The Company, always seeking through 
research in science and technology, through 
discovery and invention, to be in the fore- 
front of progressive improvement in railroad 
travel and shipping, has continued to move 
forward during the year. Through its own 
research staff, through the research labora- 
tories of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and cooperatively with equipment 
manufacturers, the Company is alert in 
utilizing to the utmost improvements in the 
field of electronics, metallurgy, chemistry 
and engineering, which can be applied to 
increase the efhiciency, comfort and safety 
of rail transportation. 


EMPLOYES 

As we come out of the war and enter the 
peace, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the 
eficiency and loyalty of the employes of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and their devo- 
tion to duty. 


From the low ebb of the depression in 
1938, with a depleted force, re Company 
moved into the heavy trathc of the war, met 
the peak load of its history, both passenger 
and freight, and is moving into the recon- 
version era. The Management wishes to 
acknowledge the splendid way the employes 
served their Country and the Company by 








meeting successfully every emergency they 
were called upon to face. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


The growth and expansion of the Com- 
pany during the one hundred years of its 
existence is reflected in the number of share- 
holders, the shares outstanding and their 
distribution. When the Company was 
chartered there were 2,635 subscribers to 
the original issue of 60,257 shares of stock 
of the par value of $50 each, being an 
average holding of 22.87 shares by each 
subscriber. 


On December 31, 1945, there were 
214,995 holders of stock, and the number of 
shares outstanding had grown to 13,167,754. 
The average holding was 61.24 shares. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President. 





i WHERE THE DOLLAR WENT 
WAR YEARS 1941-1945 














After providing for operating expenses, interest, 
rentals and other necessary charges, over half the 
remaining income went to taxes. 
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SIX YEAR REDUCTION %148,670,000 
(1940-1945) 
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There has been a steady and substantial reduc- 
tion of funded debt in the hands of the public, 
as this graph shows. Over the last six years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System debt has been re- 
duced $148,670,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Zz Zz 
STICS |e 


| pee Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 

The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1946 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18, 1946. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1946 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
18, 1946. 

COMMON STOCK 
50 cents per share, payable March 31, 
1946 to holders of record at the close 
of business March 18, 1946. 
R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 
March 5, 1946. 








“Call for 
PHP MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 
February 28, 1946 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., nc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4% Series, and the initial regular 
quarterly dividend of 90¢ per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock 3.60% 
Series have been declared payable May 
1, 1946 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of the respective series of record at the 
close of business on April 15, 1946. 

There also has been declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 37%c per share on 
the Common Stock, ($5 Par), payable 
April 15, 1946 to holders of Common 
Stock of record at the close of business 
on Ap il 1, 1946. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting he:d on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Ccmmon Stock of the par value of $10 
each are therefore urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Siock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for ea-h share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 
February 26, 1946 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 100 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 20, 1946, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 8, 1946. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
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unless production costs are 
brought down by increased effi- 
cienc’ of labor or as a result of 
the depreciation of the rupee in 
terms of the dollar or the pound. 
There are many obstacles in the 
way of increasing the efficiency of 
Indian Jabor. The most important 
among them are the substandard 
living conditions, the lack of prop- 
er food, and constant migration 
between the cities and villages 
which prevents the training of 
skilled labor. Also against pro- 
gress is the attitude of the aver- 
age Indian industrialist who us- 
ually expects quick return on his 
investment. 

The outbreak of famine—and 
large areas of Bombay Province 
and Southern India have already 
been declared scarcity areas— 
would also have a serious political 
reaction against the British Raj, 
already hard pressed by the de- 
mand for independence. Commu- 
nism has been spreading, particu- 
larly in the Bombay area; Indian 
labor with its low standard of 
living has been ideal material for 
Communistic propaganda. 

If, as a result of famine, the 
Indian economic and _ political 
situation deteriorates, the reper- 
cussion may have international 
consequences. Much will depend 
on how successful the Indian 
Food Delegation, headed by Sir 
Ramaswami Mundaliar, at pre- 
sent in this country, is in getting 
allocation of wheat and other 
cereals, and also whether the 
British will be able to get some 
of the 1,500,000 tons of rice re- 
ported to be stored in Siam. 
India needs altogether about 2,- 
000,000 tons of food during the 
next four months and another 1 
to 2 million tons later on during 
the year. 


Slow Progress of Trading with 
Southeastern Asia 


The restoration of trade be- 
tween the Western countries and 
Southeastern Asia has been at a 
disappointingly slow pace, con- 
sidering that that part of the 
world produces some of the most 


needed commodities. Of some 336, 
000 tons of natural rubber up- 
covered in the liberated parts of 
Indo-China, Malaya, Java, and 
Sumatra, only about one-fifth hasff 
been shipped out to this country. 
The tin stockpiles were evidently 
smaller than anticipated earlier, 
Only a fraction of some 10,000 
tons uncovered, has been 
West, chiefly from Malaya and 
Siam. Most of the 1,600,000 short 
ions of sugar is ‘still unshipped 
in Java, and the prospects of re- 
viving the sugar industry there 
are apparently even poorer (only 
40% of mills are ready to oper- 
ate) than in the Philippines, 
which thus far has been shipping 
out only some copra and abaca, 
but none in large quantities. Nor 
are the chances very good of get- 
ting out of Siam that country’s 
exportable surplus of 1,500,000 
tons of rice, the ownership of 
which fell to the British under 
the British-Siamese peace treaty. 

The obstacles to restarting 
trade with Southeastern Asia are 
both political and economical. 
Parts of Java and Sumatra are 
in the hands of the Indonesian 
nationalists. Similarly the An- 
namite nationalists are still in 
control of large areas of French 
Indo-China. 

The lack of shipping has 
been another obstacle. Without 
shipping there can be no resump- 
tion of internal trade, either 
within individual islands of the 
Philippine or the Indonesian ar- 
chipelago, or between the Nether- 
land East Indies and British Ma- 
laya or Siam. This trade consists 
mostly of the exchange of food 
surpluses, principally rice. 

Third, there is a lack of trade 
goods such as textiles. In view 
of the worthless or nearly worth- 
less currencies circulating in 
Southeastern Asia, the farmer 
prefers goods to high wages in 
paper notes. 








LCEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 
March 1, 1946 
THE Board of Directors on February 
28th, 1946 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of March, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 11th day of March, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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ew W. Gauged Recall Market | an ae 


Before 22 Point Decline . .. With Market at High of 206.61 


From Our February 5 Bulletin: Market Advice: With a possible reaction 
of considerable scope in the making, “buying the averages” is fraught with 
increasing risk. Available funds should be committed to carefully selected 
issues only, or held liquid for purchases at more attractive levels. 


As Market Dropped Another 10 Points! 
From Our February 19 Bulletin: 
Market Advice: We continue to advocate only 


a partially invested position. By exercising 
reasonable patience at this time, later rewards 


Anticipating 15 Point Decline! 
From Our February 12 Bulletin: 


Market Advice: Some genuine buying 
tunities are in the making. For some 


oppor- 


" (only weeks, 


) Oper- | we have advised only partial commitments in 
pines, carefully selected issues, retaining capital liquid. may well be substantial. 
ipping § 
abaca, AND NOW—Following a 22 Point Decline . . . Have The Forecast 
t Nor .Advise You What Action To Take ... For the Short Term... 
) PeT~- 
: - For the Longer Term. 

“y’s 
10,000 Such accurate timing plus skilled security selection in 1945 made available 
ip of 217% points profit with only 144 points loss on closed commitments alone! 
under Already to date this year we have added 33% points profit . . . with no losses. 
reaty. 
irting Individual Profits Through Forecast Recommendations 
a are Points Points Points 
nical, Profit Profit 


a are Air Reduction Continental Oil North American 
, Amer. Tel. & Tel. Electric Boat Phelps Dodge 
Atlantic Rfg. General Cigar Plymouth Oil 
Brithee (BLOG. 6 o:0:6 5'e5:65% 0 aeiw Hall Printing Pressed Steel Car 
— Central Aguirre Int'l. Nickel Tri-Continental 
Cities Service $6 pf. ........ 124 Laclede Gas United Gas Imp 
Col. Gas & Elec. 4, Niagara Hudson Va. Caro. Chem $6 pf. ...... 
1as Cok (Gas $6 Blenc665.06:5-¢00:0 13% Niag. Hudson $5 pf. ........ York Corp. 
chout 
um p- e ° °,? . 
il Capitalize on These Securities to be Bought on Recessions 
' the —For Short Term Profit —For Longer Term Profit 
. oe Low- Priced Oppor- Dynamic Special Sit- Low- Priced  Situa - Investment Recom- 
ther- tunities ... averaging uations ... averaging tions for Capital mendations for In- 
Ma- under 13. Stocks, intrin- under 40. Active specula- Building . . . averaging come and Profit . . . aver- 
sists sically sound, selling in a tions checked for funda- under 25. Low- priced aging under 30... yield 
—_ low price range. Empha- mental strength. In good common stocks represent- 1.8%. Common _ stocks, 
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December 31, 1945 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash aes 
United States Treasury Tax Notes 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market. whichever lower) 


Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts................ 
Other Notes and Accounts..................... 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes Refunds (See Note 5) 


Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Fixep AssEtTs (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment 


Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies 
Foreign Subsidiaries 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. 


PostTwaR REFUND OF Excess Prorits Tax 
(Only Canadian Companies) 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable 
Dividend Payable January 1 of following year 


Accrued Liabilities 
Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxes 
Other Accrued Liabilities 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS 
RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION—9,277,788 shares of no 
par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation 


EARNED SURPLUS 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


$ 35.813.148.95 
6.405.447.04 
19.340.341.88 


$373,807,3 76.84 
256.690,326.22 


$ 2,011,132.14 
23,553,863.81 


$ 63,755,802.97 
4.249,620.86 


$192,879,842.43 


115.968.110.65 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND a 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


$104,058,962.10 
34,000,000.00 
1,886,197.70 


61,558.937.85 
+ 80,067,182.50 


$281,571,280.15 


117,117,050.62 


25,564,995.95 


1,927,371.73 


1,897,009.96 


: 1.00 
$428,077,709.41 


$ 17,748,841.16 
6,958,341.00 


_68,005,423.83 
$ 92,712,605.99 


1,625,298.26 
9,891,852.08 


15,000,000.00 


308,847,953.08 
$428,077,709.41 
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[ES 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1945 
52.10 IN GOWER 2) tp tr Ek eden a iia els eh uote Anta ek rite em ARRON BOD. Enos a EN $134,475,043.95 
00.00 Deduct— 
17.70 PRCDEGCIRETON NICD PRC DICEIONE 5, 530565 ssc Sesescecsaessncascesssste ecacascoredcenstes vos deoitaedees eters $ 14,857,663.67 
Amortization . . Ber ced sea ea ieee Nate tata sa sRa cosas catenin ee Men peer 22,829,818.96 
Interest .... Le ite te ote Epon eee nase Were eee sae 582,941.37 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes................0::cc0c aces pee eee 58,315,093.84 96,585,517.84 
78 Pee TE OO TOM. on... ta lociv aan eiaaasad bean aea ane , $ 37,889,526.11 
4.00 
| RTO CATER 
12.50 
10.15 
ae te ae, | ee $108,287,968.74 
Add— 
Net Income for Year j Pee iste $ 37,889,526.11 
0.62 Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1945 293,264.76 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Seczritices sold during the year 249,725.42 38,432,516.29 
ne $146,720,485.03 
Deduct— - 
Dividends Declared ae See hot $ 27,833.364.00 
5.95 Payments on Employces’ Pact-Service Annuitics under Retirement Plan 2,919,029.33 30,752.374.33 
EARN=D SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1945 AE RS TT ED eee as $115.968.110.65 
| cee RETR ST 
1.73 
NoTEs RELATING TO FINANCIAL ST 
I NAI ATEMENTS 
9.96 1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 5—Income and Excess Profits Taxes Refunds of $19,340,341.88 in- 
statements for the year 1945 are as follows: cludes $5,729,495.38 Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax and 
All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and operate $13,.610,846.50 applicable to additional amortization of emergency 
in the United — and bee are carn a : facilities for the years 1941 through 1944. 
Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earnings Tha alac es Cacti eae WYP - Se eres : 
1.00 of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted at the offi- 4 toa Moser y Bre tn piel et a ae a holds Collateral 
: cial rates of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian sub- py 65.950 shares of aranlen’ f ur aie ‘Carhid, _ “ ane secured 
Al sidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing rate at time dae alane toca cK of Vion Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
of acquisition or assumption ne r plans for employees. The assets held by the Trustee amounted 
i i $4,007,705.83 as of December ¢ 945, ¢ . aid balance 
cml Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown pe eet < Meg ccneal ge 7 _ ™ oe balance of 
as investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiaries — Gabentures was $1,800,000 Pring ae Pra yg My ith the purchase of 
that was received during the year as dividends is included in income. has nerded beads bates th sta ag th Tr wey arbon Corporation 
Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indicate that the sutisiont toner it the di tributi Sin. th : hese Estate In an amount 
iicome of companies paying such dividends will exceed the amount 7?"V.0"' permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to the persons 
of dividends paid entitled thereto. 
Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more than 7—A review of the operations for the year 1914 under the Renegoti- 
fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The equity ation Act has not been completed. It is therefore impracticable to 
16 in the net worth of some of these affiliated companies carried in in- determine the effect of this Act on the operations for either 1944 or 
vestments at $1,357,510.53 increased $615,231.07 between January 1, 1945. Any refund to the Government for 1944 under such Act will be 
00 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and the date of latest charged to the Accrued Provision for Wartime Adjustments. No pro- 
unaudited reports received. Of this increase, $219,581.87 is applicable vision has been made out of 1945 income for refunds, if any, applica- 
to the current period. No reports are available for 1945 for the re- ble to that year. . 
maining affiliated companies carried in investments at $653,621.31. 
The consolidated income does not include any part of the undis- AUDITORS’ REPORT 
tributed net income of affiliated companies. 
83 2-——Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1937, were made toin- TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
; surance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such com- UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 
99 panies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities under “ 3 i c ' B 
the Retirement Plan for Employees. These payments, amounting to _ We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
$2,919,010.38, were charged to Surplus. This method has been consist- Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
2%6 ently followed since the adoption of the Retirement Plan on July 1, ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1945, and 
it 1937. Income and Excess Profits Taxes as computed for the year 1945 the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
are lower in the amount of approximately $2,423,000.00 by reason of reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
08 such charges to Surplus. Payments for the purchase of Future-Service of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
OS Annuities were charged against income. i bganconee or rp by magi records of the compa- 
3—In the accompanying Consolidated Income Statement the items psec a fos Pate Eetuas deur is Gee Gok cee 
“Adjustments Relating to Prior Years’’ with respect to the year 1944 isha ed hl ak Rea ky ht Al es eee Ce 
00 nd as explained in Note 2 of Notes Relating to Financial Stateme tg receivables from United States Government agencies, as to which we 
ee that Seale. Earey bouk euaiiedl Ce NCCES iclat Statements have satisfied ourselves by means of other auditing procedures, our 
anh ees examination was made in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
4—As a result of the Presidential Proclamation on September 29, ing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all pro- 
1945, ending the emergency with respect to emergency facilities, there cedures which we considered necessary. 
was additional amortization of such facilities of $17,552,057.10 ap- In our opinion, the accompanving balance sheet and related state- 
— bel Mite T pence ba ghee piel g ign gn re pe sinien ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
and Excess Profits Taxes amounting to $13,610,846.50 the net amoun Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
08 of $3,941,210.60 has been charged to the Accrued Provision for War- — December 31, 1945, and the results of consolidated operations for the 
time Adjustments. Of this net amount, $1,403,453.17 applies to 1944. year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles ap- 
4] Fa Meant ee ee ar og magia Rage = a plied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
y é zed, althoug any are s se. ere W J aa , , rc 7 
= charges against income in future years for depreciation or amortiza- HU RDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
tion with respect to such facilities. New York, N. Y., March 9, 1946. Certified Public Accountants 
ee: cm 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


120,000 Shares $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 
Holders of the Company’s outstanding 44% and 54 % Cumulative Preferred 


_ Stock are being offered the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and 
conditions) of exchanging such stock for $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $102 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends in the case of shares delivered after their date of issue 


118,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Of these shares 100,000 are of new issue and 18,000 
are issued and outstanding stock. 


Price $50 Per Share 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


March 4, 1946. 




















The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of business 
March 8, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 

















JUDGING THE TREND 





————— 


Will Farm Bloc .... 
Upset National Economy? 





(Continued from page 702) 


world export and consumption 
are apparent, the group agreed 
that the basic economic realities 
of the world supply situation 
have not materially changed, and 
that the shift of the surplus load 
from the shoulders of the pro- 
ducers to the government’s does 
not significantly affect them.” 

The repercussions of these 
artificial price supports on Ameri- 
can cotton are being felt around 
the world. The formation of the 
International Cotton Adviscry 
Committee was an outgrowth of a 
meeting in 1939 in Washington, 
to which the Department of State, 
on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture, had invited the gov- 
ernments of ten cotton exporting 
countries to send representatives. 
The war upset these plans. The 
group was revised to include con- 
suming countries and it was hoped 
that some plan of world price 
control could be reached. 

Great Britain last month op- 
posed any international agree- 
ment at this time. It was stated 
that Britain is greatly concerned 
with the high price for cotton at 
this time. She fears that any 
agreement at this time would only 
tend to peg world prices at their 
artificially high levels. 

The world cotton situation does 
not justify higher cotton prices. 
Let us forget about the inter- 
national aspects of the situation. 
Wage rates have gone up steadily 
during the war and it is possible 
that the farmer is not getting his 


proper share of the national in- 
come. If so, some adjustment in 
the parity formula might be jus- 
tified. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
in a recent speech stated, “In 
1910-14 farmers made up 35 per- 
cent of the population and got 
around 12 percent of the national 
income. Today farmers make up 
18 percent of the population and 
get 9 per cent of the income.” 
In other words, the relative im- 


of the market with reasonable accuracy, is of vital importance to every 
investor. 


Our work graphically portrays SUPPLY AREAS, DEMAND AREAS 
and the long-term effects of buying and selling. Accumulation and distri- 


tion. 
IT IS FACTUAL AND BASIC 


Trading volume of stocks in the Dow-Jones Averages is combined with 
daily price change to provide four separate measures of 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Send $2.00 to cover cost of latest graphs, a booklet of interpretation, and 
our currerit market opinion. 


LAMOTTE AND WHITMAN 


82 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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portance of the farm population 
has declined one-half, while the 
farmer’s share in the national in- 
come has declined one third. The 
farmers today get a larger pro- 
portionate share in the national 
income, per farmer, than they did 
in 1910-14. 

If we get away from the so- 
called base period and study re- 
cent history, we find that :— 

1. In 1928 and 1929 when busi- 
ness was at’ its peace-time peak, 
farm people received 8.3 and 7.8 
per cent of the national income. 

2. During the depression years 
of 1930, 1931 and 1932, agricul- 
ture received 6.8, 5.8, and 5.2 per 
cent respectively. 

3. In recent years farmers have 
received from 8.5 to 9.5 per cent 
of the national income. 

The farmers as a group are 
much better off than at any time 
in their history. But the above 
percentages are for all farming 
and only give half of the story. 
In the January, 1946 issue of 
Farm Labor, a publication of the 
Department of Agriculture, it 
says, “Employment on farms on 
January 1 was the lowest in the 
21 years of record.” When we 
divide the largest farm income on 
record by the smallest number of 
farmers on record, we get a 
mighty favorable income figure. 

Finally, we want to stress that 
these attempts to force cotton 
prices higher and higher are not 
backed by the average farmer. 
They remember what happened 
in the rise and crash in 1920 and 
they want no part of it. The Na- 
tional Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are the 
two large farmers’ organizations 
in the United States. We predict 
that these organizations will in- 
troduce new price formulas short- 
ly and that in some cases the new 
formulas would mean a _ parity 
price for cotton much lower than 
it is today. 

We hope that the public will 
be given the true facts on this 
parity question. It is now enter- 
ing the explosive stage and, un- 
less the Southern Bloc can be 
stopped now, we face an infla- 
tionary distortion of our national 
economy and then a depression 
which will greatly affect the lives 
of each and every one of us. 
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WHIRLING POWER 


EARLY in life, George Westinghouse dreamed of a new and 
better source of power that would make obsolete the ponderous 
reciprocating steam engine of his day. 

Even as a boy he had wrestled with the problem — securing 
his first patent on an engine of the rotary type when only 19 
years old. 

Years later, Westinghouse heard the exciting news about a 
new type of rotary engine, developed by Sir Charles Parsons 
in England. It was a steam turbine . . . using jets of steam to 
drive whirling blades. 

Here was the answer to the problem that had fascinated 
George Westinghouse since boyhood — and he promptly ac- 
quired the American rights. 

The next few years were busy ones for George Westinghouse. 
With characteristic energy, he applied all his inventive genius 
in developing the still crude steam turbine into a compact 
power source for generating electricity. 

Then, in 1900,°Westinghouse installed a 2000-kilowatt 
steam turbine generator at Hartford, Connecticut — by far the 
largest then in existence. 

It was the first practical central station turbine generator in 
America... a mew application of whirling power that was to 
bring the benefits of electricity to people all over the world. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EvEQvWwHeee 











TODAY ... America annually produces 
more than two billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity and more than three-fourths of the 
generating capacity in America is in steam 
turbine generators. Westinghouse manufac- 
tured a large share of these turbine generators 
—some developing more than 200,000 horse- 
power each. In 1946, more than a million 
horsepower of Westinghouse steam turbines 
will go into American power plants. 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


120,000 Shares $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 
Holders of the Company’s outstanding 44% and 544 % Cumulative Preferred 


_ Stock are being offered the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and 
conditions) of exchanging such stock for $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $102 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends in the case of shares delivered after their date of issue 


118,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Of these shares 100,000 are of new issue and 18,000 
are issued and outstanding stock. 


Price $50 Per Share 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 


March 4, 1946. 




































The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1946 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at close of business 
March 8, 1946. Transfer books will not close. 





H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 






























JUDGING THE TREND 


of the market with reasonable accuracy, is of vital importance to every 
investor. 


Our work graphically portrays SUPPLY AREAS, DEMAND AREAS 
and the long-term effects of buying and selling. Accumulation and distri- 
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os IT IS FACTUAL AND BASIC 


Trading volume of stocks in the Dow-Jones Averages is combined with 
daily price change to provide four separate measures of 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Send $2.00 to cover cost of latest graphs, a booklet of interpretation, and 
our currerit market opinion. 


LAMOTTE AND WHITMAN 


82 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Will Farm Bloc .... 
Upset National Economy? 





(Continued from page 702) 


world export and consumption 
are apparent, the group agreed 
that the basic economic realities 
of the world supply situation 
have not materially changed, and 
that the shift of the surplus load 
from the shoulders of the pro- 
ducers to the government’s does 
not significantly affect them.” 

The repercussions of these 
artificial price supports on Ameri- 
can cotton are being felt around 
the world. The formation of the 
International Cotton Adviscry 
Committee was an outgrowth of a 
meeting in 1939 in Washington, 
to which the Department of State, 
on behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture, had invited the gov- 
ernments of ten cotton exporting 
countries to send representatives. 
The war upset these plans. The 
group was revised to include con- 
suming countries and it was hoped 
that some plan of world price 
control could be reached. 

Great Britain last month op- 
posed any international agree- 
ment at this time. It was stated 
that Britain is greatly concerned 
with the high price for cotton at 
this time. She fears that any 
agreement at this time would only 
tend to peg world prices at their 
artificially high levels. 

The world cotton situation does 
not justify higher cotton prices. 
Let us forget about the inter- 
national aspects of the situation. 
Wage rates have gone up steadily 
during the war and it is possible 
that the farmer is not getting his 
proper share of the national in- 
come. If so, some adjustment in 
the parity formula might be jus- 
tified. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
in a recent speech stated, “In 
1910-14 farmers made up 35 per- 
cent of the population and got 
around 12 percent of the national 
income. Today farmers make up 
18 percent of the population and 
get 9 per cent of the income.” 
In other words, the relative im- 
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portance of the farm population 
has declined one-half, while the 
farmer’s share in the national in- 
come has declined one third. The 
farmers today get a larger pro- 
portionate share in the national 
income, per farmer, than they did 
in 1910-14. 

If we get away from the so- 
called base period and study re- 
cent history, we find that :— 

1. In 1928 and 1929 when busi- 
ness was at’ its peace-time peak, 
farm people received 8.3 and 7.8 
per cent of the national income. 

2. During the depression years 
of 1930, 1931 and 1932, agricul- 
ture received 6.8, 5.8, and 5.2 per 
cent respectively. 

3. In recent years farmers have 
received from 8.5 to 9.5 per cent 
of the national income. 

The farmers as a group are 
much better off than at any time 
in their history. But the above 
percentages are for all farming 
and only give half of the story. 
In the January, 1946 issue of 
Farm Labor, a publication of the 
Department of Agriculture, it 
says, “Employment on farms on 
January 1 was the lowest in the 
21 years of record.” When we 
divide the largest farm income on 
record by the smallest number of 
farmers on record, we get a 
mighty favorable income figure. 

Finally, we want to stress that 
these attempts to force cotton 
prices higher and higher are not 
backed by the average farmer. 
They remember what happened 
in the rise and crash in 1920 and 
they want no part of it. The Na- 
tional Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are the 
two large farmers’ organizations 
in the United States. We predict 
that these organizations will in- 
troduce new price formulas short- 
ly and that in some cases the new 
formulas would mean a_ parity 
price for cotton much lower than 
it is today. 

We hope that the public will 
be given the true facts on this 
parity question. It is now enter- 
ing the explosive stage and, un- 
less the Southern Bloc can be 
stopped now, we face an infla- 
tionary distortion of our national 
economy and then a depression 
which will greatly affect the lives 
of each and every one of us. 
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WHIRLING POWER 


EARLY in life, George Westinghouse dreamed of a new and 
better source of power that would make obsolete the ponderous 
reciprocating steam engine of his day. 

Even as a boy he had wrestled with the problem — securing 
his first patent on an engine of the rotary type when only 19 
years old. 

Years later, Westinghouse heard the exciting news about a 
new type of rotary engine, developed by Sir Charles Parsons 
in England. It was a steam turbine . . . using jets of steam to 
drive whirling blades. 

Here was the answer to the problem that had fascinated 
George Westinghouse since boyhood — and he promptly ac- 
quired the American rights. 

The next few years were busy ones for George Westinghouse. 
With characteristic energy, he applied all his inventive genius 
in developing the still crude steam turbine into a compact 
power source for generating electricity. 

Then, in 1900,-Westinghouse installed a 2000-kilowatt 
steam turbine generator at Hartford, Connecticut — by far the 
largest then in existence. 

It was the first practical central station turbine generator in 
America ... a mew application of whirling power that was to 
bring the benefits of electricity to people all over the world. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EvEQvwHEee 


TODAY ... America annually produces 
more than two billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity and more than three-fourths of the 
generating capacity in America 1s in steam 
turbine generators. Westinghouse manufac- 
tured a large share of these turbine generators 
—some developing more than 200,000 horse- 
power each. In 1946, more than a million 
horsepower of Westinghouse steam turbines 
will go into American power plants. 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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7 MORE than 50 years Mathieson has been known 
as a leading producer of heavy chemicals, the basic raw 
materials of industry . . . caustic soda, soda ash, bicarbon- 
ate of soda, ammonia, liquid chlorine. But meanwhile, 
Mathieson has been diversifying ... has been building an 
ever-growing family of chemical specialties. 


There’s Sodium Chlorite, for instance, a remarkable 
bleaching and oxidizing agent (an exclusive develop- 
ment of the Mathieson research staff). There’s Chlorine 
Dioxide, co-product of Sodium Chlorite, which is perform- 
ing such wonders in removing tastes and odors from 
municipal water supplies ...Sodium Methylate, used in 
the preparation of sulfa drugs, barbiturates, vitamins, and 
organic intermediates. And there’s Dry Ice, the modern 
low-temperature refrigcrant ... HTH, a high-test calcium 
hypochlorite widely used for laundry bleaching and water 
treatment . . . Lo-Bax and HTH-15, chlorine sanitizing 
agents for dairy and poultry use . . . Super-Mafos briquet 
cleanser for dishwashing . . . Super-Nufos briquet cleanser 
for dairy can washing . . . Purite for refining and desul- 
phurizing iron... PH-Plus for alkalinity control in water 
treatment . . . Chromotex for plant cleaning of rugs and 
carpets... Neutrotone for “location” cleaning of carpeting. 


Each of these chemical specialties is outstanding in its 
own field. And as a group they form an ideal balance for 
the dependable heavy chemicals on which Mathieson’s 
reputation for quality was first established. 


The Mathieson Alkali Wo: ks(Inc.), 60 E. 42nd St., NewYork17, N.Y. 


athieson 




















The Outlook for 
Merchandise Shares 





(Continued from page 706) 


favorable for leading mail order 
houses that have been handicap- 
ped in recent years by scarcity 
of merchandise usually sold in 
large volume in rural areas— 
such as agricultural implements 
and household appliances. 
Grocery stores represent an- 
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other group that stands to bene- 
fit from changing economic con- 
ditions. High industrial purchas- 
ing power seems likely to main- 
tain consumer demand for food 
products at a relatively high level. 
Larger supplies of canned fruits 
and vegetables as well as pack- 
aged foods that have been scarce 
should contribute to increased 
sales in groceries. Relaxation in 
rationing already has helped ex- 
pand sales of food products and 
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BIG ..-but not big enough 


The Bell System was big before the war, but it has 


to be bigger in the future. The nation’s needs have 


grown and it’s 


our job to keep pace with those needs. 


We’re spending close to two billion dollars in the 
next few years for expansion and improvement. 


Size brings responsibilities and the Bell System 


aims to be big 


in more than size. The over-all policy 


is to give the best of service, at the lowest possible 





some companies profits may be 
sharply up. 

Looking somewhat further 
ahead, the industry is assured a 
large export demand. Foreign 
sales normally account for about 
10 to 15 per cent of total produc- 
tion (12 per cent in 1945) and 


during the war years, a large 


cost, to every one using the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


deferred demand has been built 
up both in Latin-America and 
Europe. For this demand to be- 
come effective, some further time 
will be required before foreign 
trade channels are fully re- 
opened and steps have been taken 
to enable foreign nations to ob- 
tain dollar exchange. 
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Divergent Trend in 
Rail Equipment 





(Continued from page 709) 


accordingly, have become im- 
perative, for on the eve of an era 
sure to be marked with unpre- 
cedented peacetime passenger and 
freight traffic, no carrier can af- 
ford to take a chance of falling 
down on the job ahead. 


Whereas all segments of the 
railway equipment industry will 
share in the inviting “pie” which 
presents itself, opportunities and 
problems of its various segments 
and individual concerns must be 
considered from different angles. 
Take the locomotive builders, for 
example. 

Lima Locomotive Co. gets 
about 20% of the business while 
American Locomotive Co. and 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. can 
count upon sharing the remain- 
ing 80% about equally. No mass 
production methods may be ap- 
plied in producing these steam 
powered specialties, for they 
must be constructed according 
to close specifications. Concentra- 
tion of the business has occurred 
through the need for heavy capi- 
tal outlays backed by years of 
trained engineering experience. 
As unit costs run into a lot of 
money and efficiency of operation 
is the yardstick, profit margins 
normally are liberal, and as pro- 
duction schedules are essentially 


time-consuming, large backlog 
orders spell long continued 


profitable operations. 


About a third of 1.7 million 
freight cars owned by Class 1 
railroads are more than a quarter 
of a century old, it appears rea- 
sonably sure that for some years 
to come, replacements should 
average at least 70,000 annually, 
aside from orders from aboard. 
Assembly line methods in produc- 
tion should substantially lower 
operating costs as an offset to ris- 
ing costs of wages and material, 
and some of the freight car build- 
ers enjoy fair tax cushion to sup- 
port profit margins. Not that 
margins won’t be squeezed by 
price restrictions, but that high 
volume will help matters materi- 
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ally. Substantial orders from 
Russia and France and from 
domestic railroads are already 
piling up on the books. The earn- 
ings outlook for 1946 obviously 
is obscure for this branch of the 
industry but not too dismal on 
the whole. American Car and 
Foundry Co.. and Pressed Steel 
Car Co. are leaders in this special 
field. 

The rainbow prospects for.the 
railway equipment makers have 
been rather liberally discounted 
by rising prices for shares in this 
group, although a wide disparity 
in price-earnings ratios indicates 
that investor appraisals of differ- 
ent concerns have no close simi- 
larity. The current reactionary 
trend in the market, accordingly 
may uncover some situations 
where speculative potentials be- 
come interesting; to assist in se- 
lectivity the reader is referred to 
the appended table. 





The Wage-Price Formula 
Will it Work? 
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pictures, seems to have been little 
changed by injection of the new 
control factor. The OPA has no 
authority over admission prices so 
that theatres are free to charge 
whatever the traffic will bear. So 
long as box office receipts remain 
at a high level and operating re- 
sults are satisfactory, manage- 
ments should find no necessity for 
increasing admission charges but 
the favorable factor is that the 
business is free from such official 
limitation. In the case of publi- 
cations, apparently there is no 
control over advertising revenues. 
Paper supplies and space. availa- 
bility are the major limitations 
governing gross receipts in this 
industry. In petroleum, retail 
price ceilings for gasoline are al- 
ready at a higher level than eco- 
nomic conditions justify so that 
there is no necessity for request- 
ing relief. Crude oil ceilings have 
been raised to aid producers. As 
a matter of fact, conditions seem 
more favorable for removal of 
price controls in this industry in 
order to stimulate production of 
crude. The low labor factor in 
chemicals and drugs seems unlike- 
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ly to hinder operation of the sta- 
bilization formula. Margins op 
liquor remain quite satisfactory, 

In certain other industries, ap- 
parently progress can be made al- 
though the rate of improvement 
this year may fall somewhat short 
of earlier optimistic hope. These 
groups include electric and gas 
utilities, re tail merchandisers, 
food and dairy products distribu- 
tors, rubber tire, tobacco and 
paper companies. Price ceilings 
have a varying effect in these 
trades and difficulties may be en- 
countered where hardship dictates 
applications for relief. In general, 
however, most companies in these 
lines probably can experience rea- 
sonably satisfactory results be- 
cause either the labor factor jis 
unusually low or employees are 
less effectively organized. 

When we get into the other in- 
dustries, the outlook is less uni- 
form and more obscure. So far 
as can be determined, now that 
the steel industry has overcome 
principal obstacles in the way of 
full production, some further 
moderate price relief may be 
granted before the end of the sec- 
ond quarter if results in the next 
two months warrant wider mar- 
gins. Among metal fabricators, 
the sharp rise in costs of mater- 
ials has intensified the squeeze on 
earnings first applied by labor. 
This situation has presented a 
difficult problem for solution and 
it now appears as though any for- 
mula applicable to the entire in- 
dustry would turn out favorably 
for the most efficient companies. 

In the automobile industry, the 
OPA practice of establishing 
price ceilings for individual com- 
panies as well as for the several 
models of passenger cars and 
other vehicles produced, should 
prove effective in time both in en- 
abling the companies to make a 
modest profit and in permitting 
the government agencies to con- 
trol prices. Unless the general 
pattern changes, it appears as 
though leading factors in this in- 
dustry must depend upon large 
volume to make better-than-aver- 
age profits. Probably much the 
same pattern will govern the ag- 
ricultural equipment business. 

As for building supplies, office 
equipment makers, railway equip- 
ment companies and others in the 
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machinery field, conditions are too 
ucertain to warrant detailed 
conclusions. ‘The most that can 
be said is that the potential de- 
mand for products promises to 
exert pressure on government 
representatives to find a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

So much for studies of individ- 
ual industries. From the close-up 
here presented, no more than a 
cursory examination is needed to 
support the contention expressed 
earlier that those groups in which 
management has tightest control 
over sources of supplies as well as 
wer labor cost factors appear 
capable of resisting, successfully, 
principal adverse influences in the 
White House wage-price formula. 

Now let us turn to a glimpse of 
the future. What should be the 
attitude of investors in adjusting 
portfolios to changed conditions? 
Perhaps these observations may 
be helpful in formulating a con- 
sistent policy. 

It has become evident that for 
amajor segment of American in- 
dustry we now must lower our 
ights in projecting probable 
1946 earning power. Because 
the Administration has promised 
price relief as quickly as practi- 
cable, however, and controls even- 
tually should be eased, there 
seems reason to think adverse in- 
fluences may be only temporary. 
Accordingly, even though most 
first quarter reports are almost 
certain to fall short of earlier ex- 
pectations and second quarter 
statements still may be disap- 
pointing, there is hope that be- 
fore the end of summer operations 
will be on an upward trend point- 
ing to a prosperous 1947. “Hope 
springs eternal—” and, as of 
yore, optimists will be looking to 
next year for realization of a 
business boom. 

Taking all factors into consid- 
eration, the writer wonders 
whether too much emphasis has 
not been placed on possible un- 
favorable influences. Until con- 
tradictory evidence is presented, 
it seems only fair to accept Presi- 
dent Truman’s promises at face 
value. There is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity. Hence, it 


seems reasonable to think that in- 
dustry is justified in looking for- 
ward to reasonable relief. 

This hopeful view seems to be 
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sustained by the advances in steel 
prices, in grain ceiling quotations 
and in crude oil. There are indi- 
cations that compensatory price 
advances are in store for cigarette 
manufacturers and fabricators of 
metal products. Does this not 
suggest that behind the smoke 
screen of “hold the line” on prices 
we are rapidly experiencing an- 
other phase of the inflation spir- 
al? In other words, are we not 
justified in feeling rather confi- 
dent that both management and 
labor are merely stepping up to a 
higher price plateau where pre- 
vious profit margins may be ex- 
pected to be restored? In the long 
run, these questions must be re- 
solved and, in view of the great 
strength on the demand side of 
the equation, logic points to 
eventual re-establishment _— of 
normal corporate earning power. 





Electrical Equipment 
Companies 





(Continued from page 711) 


depreciation charges. It is a sim- 
ple matter to use such a projec- 
tion to justify current wage- 
price policies, if anyone cares to 
accept them at face value, and 
they are typical of Federal rea- 
soning. 

Despite all confusing and dis- 
couraging aspects of the situa- 
tion for the first and probably 
second quarters of 1946, makers 
of electric equipment are certain 
to beat all peacetime records for 
prosperity when they are fully 
prepared to supply the huge de- 
ferred demand for their products. 
In many instances, concerns cur- 
rently well in their stride will suf- 
fer little from the interim up- 
heaval, and others are so strongly 
buttressed financially that in- 
terim poor results will soon be 
forgotten. Facilities of the larger 
concerns have been thoroughly 
modernized and technology will 
assist greatly in holding down 
operating costs. Probably 50,- 
000 dealers are clamoring for 
long awaited goods, and with re- 
newed assurance that the national 
income will meet expectations, the 
public appetite for electric ap- 
pliances of every sort should sup- 
port volume far above prewar. 





Given record peacetime sales, 
managerial skill no doubt will 
find reflection in perhaps above- 
average net earnings for at least 
several years after the boom gets 
under way. 





Re-appraisal of 
Chemicals 





(Continued from page 691) 
costs may rise significantly, the 
impact will be less than for most 
industries. Relief from excess 
profits and excessive reserves for 
contingencies accordingly may be 
broadly applied to widen profit 
margins rather than merely serv- 
ing as a partial offset to mount- 
ing costs, despite the prospect of 
continued rigid price controls. 
Under the circumstances it should 
occasion little surprise if final net 
for 1946 shows decided improve- 
ment over 1945 and even 1944 
figures. 

Long maintained policies of the 
chemical manufacturers to lower 
prices when profits expand has 
held dividend distributions to rela- 
tively moderate proportions, es- 
pecially as working capital build- 
up has also seemed desirable. 
While such policies may seem de- 
trimental to shareholders, most 
assuredly they have bolstered the 
sound fundamentals for which the 
industry is noted, for in addition 
to an inherently broad product 
diversification, a high degree of 
distribution has been won by the 
consistent lowering of prices. This 
adds up to assurance of well sus- 
tained dividends even if specula- 
tive factors are pushed into the 
background. 

As a result of wartime research, 
nearly all the important chemical 
manufacturers see in plastics the 
greatest opportunities for post- 
war expansion, as everyone knows. 
Quite as interesting as the in- 
numerable glamorous items made 
of this material which are pro- 
mised to an expectant public are 
the newly developed techniques in 
manufacturing which have been 
developed. By the use of molding 
powders it has been found pos- 
sible to produce intrically design- 
ed units which if made of metals 
would require a number of costly 
operations. Broadly viewed, this 
circumstance carries tremendous 
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ON A “TREND” BASIS 


ARE STOCKS MOVING EASIER 
ON the DOWNSIDE or on the UPSIDE? 


In the welter of confusing news, directives and regulations, does a factual 
tabulation of all round lot issues traded on the N. Y. Stock Exchange now show 
the effects of stronger selling or stronger buying as viewed from the trend 


standpoint? 


We factually measure the effect of 


WW 7 





5 SELLING 


BUNER: ASSUME 


The forces controlling trends! 


Factual, price-change-volume tabulations of all round lot issues traded on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange are prepared by our staff each day. Primarily we 
serve a clientele of professional investors—trusts, banks, insurance companies, 
estates and substantial business men investors. 


’ or being “sold” on balance. Judge for 
yourself. Write for our current Report and visual Graph 
of these time-tested measurements of Buying vs. Selling 


Pressure. 


Ask for Report M-92. 


Send $1 to cover costs. 


Available to new inquirers only 


LOWRY and MILLS, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Publishers Price-change-volume tabulations 


Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Pasadena 


On a trend basis, do stocks currently show they are 
being “bought’ 
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BELIEVERS AND 
NON-BELIEVERS 
IN THE DOW THEORY 


~should have the advantage of knowing the con. 
iawone arrived at by leading Dow Theorists— 
conclusions on which, right or wrong, they ACT 
and influence the market. See the current GART- 
LEY FORECAST. 


Investors also will be wise to apprise themselves 
of the names of those stocks which have stoutly 
resisted the decline—not merely the sluggish ones 
which are comparatively unaffected by market 
moves, but those particular issues which were 
active on the advance! 


Of immediate importance are the Gartley: 


Low and moderate-priced Issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 


selected in the light of our comprehensive RVR 
studies. 

Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 
the advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity 
Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the C ap'tal Annrecia- 
tion Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR you 
can KNOW; you can easily make each dollar you 
invest in stocks do the work of two or three dol- 
lars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 

These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
following SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFER. Current issue plus the next five issues 
which will cover what may well prove the most 
decisive financial phase investors may experience 
for ‘wm tong time tO COME. 0665 6.0002000% $3 


Or Accept this Special Combination Offer: 


RVR with supplements, the 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 
(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combi- 
nation with 6 weeks’ trial Gartley Weekly Fore- 


ROE TEs oie akan s das eek sricccisa cals’ $6 7 
H. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y.C. 


most complete 
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Martin-Parry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 1946. 

T. Russ Hill, President. 





(>, CRowN CorK & SEAL 
¥ CoMPANY, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a Dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share on the Common 
Stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable on April 9, 1946, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 18, 1946. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary. 
March 6, 1946. 








ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 BROADWAY 
New York 4, N. Y., February 28, 1946 
DIVIDEND NO. 151 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of 
$50 per share, payable March 29, 1946, to holders of 
such shares of record at the close of business at 3 
o’clock P.M., on March 11, 1946. 
C. EARLE MORAN, Secretary. 





implications in the current hectic 

battle against rising manufactur- 

ing costs and lends weight to the 
optimistic predictions of engi- 

‘neers and scientists in viewing the 
future. 

All said, the outlook ahead for 
the chemical industry discloses 
much of an encouraging nature. 
Reconversion has been a minor 
factor; labor troubles are relative- 
ly slight as yet, despite renewed 
attempts of labor leaders to un- 
ionize the industry; tax relief in 
1946 should widen profit mar- 
gins; and demand should trend 
upward. In combination, these 
factors point to well sustained 
prosperity for the larger con 
cerns, along with reasonably as- 
sured growth. 

While chemical shares, as ear- 
lier discussed, enjoy an above- 
average reputation for relative 
stability in earnings and dividend 
disbursements, managements of 
the leading concerns are not noted 
for periodic upping of payments 
in good years. Prospects of ob- 
taining an increased yield in the 
medium term, accordingly, are 
not overly bright because volume 
gains and price reductions for 
their products are likely to go 
hand in hand. 

Shares of the soundest concerns 
merit consideration in conserva- 
tive portfolios where stress is laid 
on longer term ‘ ‘growth factors,” 
rather “than immediate income, 





Plan Before You Buy 





(Continued from page 716) 


clothes in everyday use, as well as 
providing a convenient place for 
guests’ overcoats. A cedar closet 
for storing clothing out of season 
will earn you the everlasting 
gratitude of your wife. 

Finally, you may as well be- 
come reconciled to the fact that 
the perfect house has never been 
built. You will have not lived 
in your new house more than a 
few months when you will dis- 
cover a number of things you 
overlooked or did not plan for 
—this despite the most painstak- 
ing planning in advance. But 


if you cannot hope to attain per- 
fection, you can at least come 
closer by thoughtful planning. 
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200 SOUND INVESTMENT STOCKS 
Records for 25 to 131 Years 


I a Special report UNITED Service presents a study of 200 Common Stocks that have paid 
- cash dividends without interruption for 25 years or more. 93 have an unbroken dividend 
record of 45 or more years... six go back 100 years... one has paid dividends without 
interruption for 131 years. 





Check These Features 
of United Service 


FOR THE INVESTOR 


Stocks to buy for appreciation 
Market policy and outlook 
Bonds for pe and yield 
Selected growth stocks 
Definite selling advice 
Industry group analyses 

Chart studies of active stocks 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE 


General business outlook 
Production and price trends 
Interpretation of Weshiageon 
news affecting business 
Labor conditions, cost of liv- 
ing, and wage trends 
Views of other authorities 
New business developments 


FOR THE SALES MANAGER 


Sales outlook by cities 
Farm buying power trends 
Sales map of United States 
Most active industries 
New sales opportunities 


FOR THE PURCHASING AGENT 
Commodity price outlook 
Forecasts on 95 commodities 
Price views of other leading 
business authorities 











Such consistent dividend records are of prime consideration to investors. They 
indicate concerns with well-entrenched trade positions, strong financial condition, 
stable earnings, and unusual management. They mean, too, that all of these stocks 
have successfully weathered the slump following the first World War and the drastic 


depression of 1930-32. 


You will find in this statistical study many interesting investment situations, the 
merit of which, from the standpoint of stability and income return, you might other- 
wise overlook. This Report gives you the dividend record of each issue, the current 
dividend rate, 1944 and 1945 earnings, present market price, and current yield. 





79 Issues Yielding 4h te 6.9% 
36 Iu Line For Jucreases 


Contrasting with the low income return available on many high-grade 
investments today, 79 of these stocks yield 4% or more... 16 yield 
better than 5%... and 5 from 6@ to 6.9 &. 





Investors seeking stocks likely to increase their dividends this year will 
find 36 issues singled out in this study where increased earnings and 
strong financial position make dividend increases likely this year. Six 
of these are already yielding 4 G or better. 


10 Stocks Gauored for Current Purchase 


After considering issues in line for dividend increases, together with 
other factors such as current selling price of the stocks in relation to 
prospective earnings, our Staff has selected 10 stocks from this list of 
200 long-time dividend-payers as most attractive for current purchase. 
This well-diversified group includes representatives of the Chemical, Sugar, 
Transportation, Machinery, Railroad, Utility and Oil Industries. 


This is an exceptional list for the investor who wishes to take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities created by the recent market decline. 
Accept the Special Offer and receive your copy by return mail. 








United Business and Investment Service, 
backed by a 26-year record of success, now 
serves the largest clientele of any invest- 


LA 


DON’T MISS THIS 
VALUABLE REPORT! 


ment advisory service in the country today. 


Mail This Coupon NOW! 





Yours with Special 1-Months “TRIAL” UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE MW-19 


dis- 
you 


for 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Service to new 
readers, we will send the weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
month, together with our new Report on 200 SOUND INVEST- 


MENT STOCKS for only $1. 


Act NOW! Fill in coupon; pin $1 to it, and mail NOW! 


210 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me your new Report on 200 SOUND 


INVESTMENT STOCKS and the UNITED Bulletin 
Service for 1 month. I enclose $1 in full payment. 


Name 
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Complete, Personal, Continuous Counse 


—for the investor with $20,000 or more 














‘has market has entered a new, more difficult 
phase. Intermediate declines will be more frequent 
and severe than during the past four years. Also, 
greater selectivity will characterize the market. 


In this setting your securities need the capable, per- 
sonal supervision rendered by this Service with its 
background of 38 years of successful counsel. No 
other is more complete and definite. 


Revision of Your Present Account 


First, a detailed report is prepared for you analyzing 
your entire list—taking into consideration income, 
safety, diversification, enhancement probabilities, suit- 
ability to your needs and to tomorrow’s outlook. 


Specific counsel is offered on each issue you own. 
Any unfavorable securities are indicated with reasons 
for selling. Current recommendations are given for 
strong substitutions. If part or all of your account 
should be held temporarily liquid, you are so advised. 


Close, Continuous Supervision 


Your securities are held under the constant observa- 
tion of a trained, experienced Account Executive. 
Working closely with the Directing Board, he takes 
the initiative in advising you as to the position of 
your holdings, It is never necessary for you to con- 
sult us. 


At frequent intervals you receive reports on any im- 
portant changes which affect your securities. You will 
be told what to do in relation to exchange offers, 
refundings, stock split-ups, stock dividends and other 
developments. 


When changes are recommended, precise instructions 
as to why to sell or buy are given, together with 
counsel as to the prices at which to act. Alert advice 
by first class mail, air mail or telegraph, relieves you 
of any doubt concerning your ¢nvestments. 


Tax Help and Consultation 


You can consult us on any special investment prob- 
lems you face. We keep in mind the tax consequence 
of each transaction and help you to minimize your 
tax liability. Our fee is allowed as a deduction for 


tax purposes, considerably reducing the net cost to 
you. 


Confidential Weekly News Letter 


Each week you receive a four-page summary of the 
outlook for business, price controls, foreign news, 
Washington developments and the latest figures on 
our market indexes. This merely supplements our 
personal supervision of your individual investments 
—giving the background for our policies and advice. 


Annual Progress Reports 


Investment Management Service has grown and 
prospered by earning the renewals of its clients 
through results obtained. Throughout the year we 
keep a record of each transaction as you follow our 
recommendations. At the end of your annual enroll- 
ment you receive our audit of your account showing 
just how much profit and income you received, On 
this clear record, you are sole judge as to whether 
our service is worth a great deal more to you than 
its cost. 


How Our Fee Is Determined 


Annual charge for our Service depends upon the 
size of the account. For portfolios below $40,000 
value, our minimum yearly fee of $300 applies. For 
accounts of more than $40,000 our charge is figured 
at 34 of 1% of the value of stocks and cash held, 
plus 14 of 1% of the value of your bonds. There 
is no charge for Government bonds. One sum, paid 
in advance, covers complete supervision—we do not 
ask any percentage of profits produced for you. 


Enroll Now 


Enrollment now will assure your capital of competent 
prompt advice which in the next twelve months 
should prove highly productive for you. With your 
check, send us a complete list of your securities, indi- 
cating amounts and buying prices. Also, state your 
personal objectives and needs so our counsel can be 
as valuable as possible. By the end of a year we be- 
lieve you will agree with a Massachusetts investor 
who just renewed for the fifth year, stating: “I am 
grateful and pleased with your careful and excellent 
management of my portfolio.” 














INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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